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FIFTY YEARS. 





BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 





{Written for the Golden Wedding of Sylvanus 
: and Judith W. Smith, Nov. 25, 1891.) 
Why are our friends in concert massed 
To celebrate the golden past? 
The numbered years, which all too soon 
Bring and remove our hearts’ dear boon ? 


The days that were come not again; 

To count them is a task of pain; 

And half a century that’s told 

Flits from our grasp like fairy’s gold. 

Yet are they blest who, looking back, 
Shall see no wreck upon their track, 

Their coupled footsteps keeping pace 
With thoughts of love and deeds of grace. 


They, starting in Fate's solemn school, 
Were lessoned by the Golden Rule, 

And each device of loss or gain 

Would measure by its generous strain. 
With truth whose promise has not failed, 
With faith whose fervor has not paled, 
With fifty years of blameless life, 

How golden wed are Man and Wife! 


or 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL wishes all its 
readers a Happy New Year, and will do 
its part to give them one. 


ne 

The select committee on woman suffrage 
in the U. S. Senate has been appointed as 
follows: Senator tansom, chairman; 
Senators Carlisle, George, Hoar, Allen, 
Quay and Warren. 


> oe 


The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, criticising 
Miss Molly Elliot Seawell’s recent asser- 
tion that the creative faculty is wholly 
lacking in women, humorously says that 
millions of human beings are witnesses to 
the contrary, the entire race having been 
Created by its women. ‘This recalls the 
man who, being asked, ‘*‘Why have wom- 
‘2 never produced a Shakespeare—a 
Bacon?” answered, concisely, ‘They 
have.” When any Grant Allen claims that 
Women are not “distinctively human” be- 
“use they do not build ships and bridge 
rivers, raise crops and manufacture, the 
Women can answer as Daniel Webster did 
‘o the man who was ridiculing the barren 


After naming over the many kinds of | 


Crops that could be raised in his own 
more fertile section, he demanded con- 
‘emptuously, ‘What do you raise in 
New England, anyway?’ Daniel Webster 
“tsWered emphatically, ‘We raise men 

——— tor — 





Women have already done creditable 
Work in literature and art, and the amount 
of such work done by them will increase 
With the spread of education and the fad- 
Ng aWay of the stigma of unwomanliness 
Which has so long attached to all work 
other than domestic. But itis not neces- 
“ry to fall back upon the brilliant achieve- 
Ments of exceptional women to prove the 
: t of women to ‘ta stake in the coun- 
'Y,” and to a voice in the making of the 

¥8 which affect not merely the work- 

4nd factory, but the school and the 
home as well. the ordinary service ren- 
by the average woman is abundant- | 


ly sufficient to establish her claim. Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace, from whom Gen. Lew 
Wallace says that he drew the portrait of 
the mother in **Ben Hur,” puts this argu- 
ment well in her reply to the objection 
| that women should not vote because they 
do not fight. She says: 


A gentleman once asked me almost 
sneeringly, ‘‘Whit have you women ever 
done for the State that it should give you 
the ballot?” We were in a parlor with a 
company, and I did not care to be drawn 
| into adiscussion; but he persisted, till at 
last I said: ‘*Napoleon realized fully the 
value of women to the State when he said, 
| “The great need of France is mothers.’ If 
| women do not fight, they give to the State 
all its soldiers. A womanwho goes down 
into the valley of the shadow of death every 
few years, who gives up her health, her 
beauty, her means of improvement, her 
social pleasures, that she may furnish 
soldiers for the State, certainly does as 
much for the defence of the State as the 
father who buys bread and shoes for the 
children.” 





light,” he said. 


all a matter of growth and enlighten- 
ment.” 
+e, 


to President Eliot of Harvard an open 
letter of spirited protest against the bar- 
barities of the secret societies and the de- 
moralizing influences, open and secret, 
which surround students under the ‘*mo- 
nastic system” of education. 
———_—__~@>—___ 

The admirable address of U. S. Senator 
Hoar on Woman Suffrage, published in 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL last week, will 
soon be issued as a leaflet, and may be 
ordered from this office, at 30 cents per 
hundred. 





+O 

In the list of pending amendments to 
the constitution of the National-American 
W.5S. A., published last week, a mistake 
was made in the amendment relating to 
the number of members of the executive 
committee necessary for a quorum. The 
proposed amendment is: ‘**That five mem- 
bers of the executive committee constitute 
a quorum, instead of nine.” 


+o 


An incident that occurred in New York 


jections to women’s voting, serving on 
juries or holding office. A young man ar- 
rested for burglary had been imprisoned 
in the Tombs for thirteen months. His 
case had been set for trial on three differ- 
ent occasions. 
to be postponed because the principal wit- 
ness against him had a young baby. The 
second time, another important witness 
could not come for the same reason, avd 
the third time yet another. When the 
young man was arraigned for the fourth 
time, he entered a plea of guilty, not as an 
acknowledgment of guilt, but as a matter 
of policy. He preferred to serve out a 
sentence and get through with it, rather 
than risk further delay on account of 
babies. Reasoning on the same line as do 


be declared ineligible as court witnesses. 


er 


The Knabe piano exhibited at the Suf- 
frage Fair was an unusually fine instru- 





soil , r “ | movement 
"and rocky hills of New England. | 


makers, and elicited many commendations, 
both from those who had the pleasure of 
using and those who enjoyed hearing it. 


+o 
A COSTUME FOR THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 17. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Apropos of recent comments upon the 
of the National Council of 
Women to devise a sensible business cos- 
tume, you may be glad of the following 
suggestion : 

At the recent conference of the Board 
of Control of the Columbian Exposition, 
with delegates from the Commissions of 
the different States, the women present 
had several opportunities of advising with 
one another in regard to matters impor- 
tant to the special Women’s Committees in 
the different States. In the midst of one 
of these informal conferences, it was sug- 
gested that one of the most important 
considerations in preparing the women of 
the Commissions to do the work that 
would fall upon them in °93 was to secure 
a comfortable, convenient costume, which 
would enable them to move about with 
ease and freedom. Every one present 
greeted this suggestion with favor, and 
Mrs. Hartpence, one of the Commission- 
ers from Ohio, expressed the hope that 
the report from the National Council's 


“Ah, ahem, I never thought of it in that | 


No,” I responded, “I told you it was | 


William Lloyd Garrison has addressed | 


last week calls to mind certain stock ob- | 


The first time the trial had | 


the opponents of suffrage, women should | 


ment, even for that firm of fine piano- | 


General Commission and the women on 
the different State Commissions might 
adopt it as a costume in °93. 

This was followed by a proposition that 
| a letter be addressed to the Board of Lady 
| Managers, through its president, Mrs. 

Palmer, asking that honorable body to 
| consider the propriety and feasibility of 

adopting a special costume to be worn 
when on official duty in the 
building, or in the different State build- 
ings, during the Exposition. It was fur- 
ther suggested that such a costume would 
not only be conducive to comfort and 
, grace in the wearers, but to the conve- 
nience of visitors, since all members of 
the General and the State Commissions 
will be called upon to act as bureaus of 
information, and strangers will wish to 
know at sight upon whom they may thus 
eall. 

It is supposed that the members of the 


dicative of their respective States. The IIli- 


nois women have already procured theirs. | 


| It consists of a bar passing through a small 
circle of gold, to which is attached a cir- 
cular pendant of the diameter of a silver 
dollar. On the central part of the face of 
this pendant is the coat-of-arms of Illi- 
nois, delicately engraved. The circum- 
ference is wreathed with leaves of corn, 
illustrating the chief product of the State. 

That the Commissioners of each State 
shall wear a badge symbolizing some char- 


that the Commissioners shall wear cos- 
tumes similar in outline and general char- 
acteristics seems not less appropriate. 
Uniformity may not be desirable. The 
suggestion that a uniform costume be 
adopted would surely be met with the ery 
that individuality and personal taste must 
not be sacrificed, though the adoption of a 
costume would demand less sacrifice of 
individual taste than strict adherents of 
fashion are accustomed to practise. 

Mrs. Hartpence’s suggestion will doubt- 
less receive greater consideration from the 
| fact that she is young, pretty, and has al- 
| ways given no inconsiderable attention to 





her toilets; but she has found that the re- | 
cent turning backward from the sensible | 


style of short skirts on street dresses to 

the demi-train that must sweep the street 

or engage one hand all of the time, and 

| both hands 
patible with the duties of a member of the 
Board of Lady Managers. 

The cheerful acquiescence of the well- 
dressed, fastidious women present in the 
suggestions above stated is very promis- 
ing. It happened that the little company 
to which I refer was composed of women 
accustomed to consider themselves of 
“the womanly and conservative type,” but 
all were agreed that appropriateness is a 


fundamental element in correct dressing, | 


and that travel, attendance upon business 
meetings, serving on committees, and per- 
forming the numerous and, in many cases, 
unnamed, because still unknown, tasks 
which will devolve upon Commissioners 
during the next two years, require a modi- 
| fication of the present street dress. 

Thus every woman who becomes a seri- 
ously-interested participant in current 
progress becomes naturally an advocate 
of improved dress. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 


+o 
CO-EDUCATION ASSAILED. 


One Albert P. Jacobs, of Detroit, has 


contributed to the Jnlander, a paper pub- | 
lished at Michigan University, an article | 


severtly attacking co-education. Wom- 
en are admitted to all departments of 
Michigan University. The gist of Mr. 
Jacobs’ article is that the number of young 
men attending the purely literary courses 
has not increased in proportion to the 
increase of population in the State, and 
that this is due to the admission of wom- 
en. ‘The president of a well-known co- 
educational college said, a few years ago, 
that some young men were undoubtedly 
kept away by co-education, and that this 
was one of the advantages of the system, 
since, as a rule, these were a kind of young 
men who were not desirable as students. 
Mr. Jacobs’ article is attracting much 
more attention than it deserves, owing to 
the report that the University authorities 
had suppressed it. All they did, it seems, 
was to strike out a few words which re- 
flected upon the regents of the University 
as self-seeking politicians. The principal 
result of the article has been to give Mr. 
Jacobs a great deal of free advertising, 


special committee would be so satisfactory 
that the Board of Lady Managers of the | 


woman’s | 


State Commissions will wear a badge in- | 


acteristic product seems appropriate, but | 


frequently, is quite incom- | 


which his friends must sincerely regret, 
and to call out valuable editorials in the 
Detroit Tribune and other Michigan pa- 
pers, showing the fallacy of his assump- 
tions. 


eaad 
THE DREXEL INSTITUTE. 


The opening of the Drexel Institute at 
| Philadelphia, on Dee. 17, was a notable 
event,and marked,as was well said,the par- 
ticipation of manual industry, following 
literature and art and science, in the tra- 


| 


ditional dignity of university training. | 


| There'were present over two thousand 


/men and women representing all that is | 


| best in education, in the professions, in 
commerce and industry, from the five 
| cities, Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, 
Washington and Baltimore. 

Before this remarkable gathering of dis- 


| merous State and city officers ; Bishops Pot- 
| ter, Whittaker and Foss; Presidents Gil- 
| man of Johns Hopkins University, Lam- 


| Provost Pepper of the University of Penn- 
| sylvania, hundreds of other men eminent 


in their respective spheres, and many 





| women noted in educational and philan- | 


thropic circles, the co-educational idea of 


.| the Institute was given deserved promi- 
| nence. 

| President McAlister defined the Institute 
as **A School of Art, Science and Indus- 
try.” He said: 

The specific object of the Institute is to 
open new and higher occupations, involy- 
ing knowledge and skill, to young men 
and women. This it proposes to do by 
furnishing opportunities for education in 
the principles and practice that underlie 
such of the industrial arts as will be in- 
cluded in its curriculum. ‘The productive 
yalue and rank of any kind of labor de- 
pends upon the amount of mind that is 
put into it. The craftsman differs from 
| the common laborer in just this respect. 
It is to bring back in the school the care- 
| ful training that was formerly given by 
|the master workman to his apprentices 
in the shop that the Drexel Institute has 
| come into existence. By joining instruc- 
| tion in science and art to earnest and sin- 








now relegated to the level of unskilled 
labor; and in so doing it will strive to 
make life richer and happier, while elevat- 


ing the laborer and enhancing the value | 
The Drexel Institute | 


of his handiwork. 
is a product of the new education; of that 
larger view of the school which is due to 
Pestulozzi,the humble Swiss schoolmaster. 


The orator of the occasion, Mr. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, said in the course of his 
address : 

One of the chief glories of the new edu- 
| cation is the advantages it gives to women. 
| It recognizes and enforces their equal 
rights to every intellectual and industrial 
| opportunity which school or college can 

give to men. 
The tragedies of the needle have filled 
| the ocean with tears and the land with 
| sorrows. But from their splendid colleges 
| our girls have graduated equipped for the 
| better positions and pay of the important 
| chairs in the schools of the country, both 
| great and small, and for literature, jour- 
nalism and art. From the technological 
and manual training schools they invade 
the fields of electrical appliances and me- 
chanical drawing, of photography and 


| 


phonography, of architecture and decora- | 


tion. It is still the reproaeh of our times 
that women receive less pay than men for 
the same work, equally well done. But 
chivalry is an emotion, not a habit, and sen- 
timent is left at the shop door in the busi- 
ness world. It is through the power they 
acquire here, and in institutions like this, 
that women will be able to fight for and 
win their rights. 


In a letter read at the dedication, Hon. 
George William Curtis spoke of the Insti- 
tute as ‘tan enterprise of noblest promise.” 
‘It proposes,” he wrote, ‘to give skilled 
workmen, in the best sense of the word, 
to a country in which political power is 
largely held by them, and, recognizing 
that woman is a helpmate and co-worker 
of man, it includes women both in its in- 
struction and in its management.” 

Drexel Institute, with its liberal endow- 
ment and its new and noble opportunities 
open alike to men and women, is the gift 
of Mr. Anthony J. Drexel and his late 
wife. It isa wise investment of wealth. 
Hon. Wayne MacVeagh called attention in 
his remarks to a characteristic of this 
great benefaction which adds to its dig- 
nity: 

The money thus freely given is singular- 
ly free from liability to even unjust criti- 
cism of the manner in which it was ac- 
quired. No single dollar of the million 
and a half dollars Mr. Drexel gives away 
to-day represents any methods of acquirin 
wealth except open and ctenightSerwaed 
methods. 


F.M. A. | 


tinguished people, which included Vice- | 
president Morton and several members of | 
| the Cabinet; Governor Pattison and nu- 


berton of Lehigh, and Low of Columbia, | 


cere labor, it will aspire to train crafts- | 
men and craftswomen in pursuits that are | 


| doubt rests upon the issue. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Frances E. WILLarp is ill in 
consequence of fatigue and of her emotion 
at the funeral of Miss Ames. 








Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON has been 
| elected vice-president of the Wimodaughsis 
| Club at Washington. 


Mrs. Mary E. HOLMEs, of Galva, II1., 
| President of the State Woman Suffrage 
Association, recently organized two new 
societies and gave 16 addresses in the 
| Southern part of the State. 


MRS. SHERMAN QuiMBY, of North Sand- 
wich, Mass., makes it pay to keep hens. 
Eleven hens in ten months, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1891, yielded her between seven- 
teen and eighteen hundred eggs. The 
secret, of course, is in the attention be- 
stowed upon them. 


Miss CLARA BARTON, president of the 
American National Association of the 
Red Cross, has for some time past been 
negotiating with the proper authorities 
in regard to the transportation of grain 
which may be given in the United States 
| to the suffering peasauts in Russia. 


LADY BURTON, besides writing Sir Rich- 
ard Burton's life, is preparing his ‘*Catul- 
lus” and his ‘*Pentamerone” for the press. 
She intends to produce all his unpublished 
works, the shorter ones in magazines, and 
his unfinished works as a miscellaneous 
| collection. 


Miss ANNIE THOMAS has offered to give 
a full course in Psycho-Physical Culture 
to one member of the W. C.'T. U. from 
each State in the Union. This gift is 
with a view to ¢Garrying out the desires of 
her sister, the late Julia Thomas, who 
founded the Psycho-Physical Conseryva- 
tory in New Yorkecity. 


Miss CATHERINE WEED BARNES, of 
Albany, granddaughter of the late Thur- 
low Weed, who read an interesting paper 
| at the recent Woman's Congress on photo- 
| graphy as a profession for women, and 
who is herself an unusually skilful photog- 
| rapher, has accepted the editorship of 
the amateur photograph department of 
Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 


Mrs. HELEN CHAPMAN BRAYTON, who 
lived in Westfield, Mass., before ler mar- 
riage, and who has attained prominence 
in her present home, Columbia, 8. C., by 
her devotion to good causes, is the woman 
commissioner of the World’s Fair for her 
adopted State, and has become the leading 
| spirit of the movement for a worthy rep- 
| resentation of South Carolina at the great 
exposition. 


Mrs. JULIA A. F. BROWN was last week 
duly licensed by the Board of Health to 
carry on the undertaking business left 

by her husband, lately deceased. Mrs. 
| Brown’s place of business is at 14 Ben- 
nington Street, East Boston. She is the 
only woman undertaker in Boston, and 
her appointment has been the subject of 
| courteous and congratulatory comment 
by the daily press. 


Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE on her 
Southern tour will visit Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, South Carolina and Ala- 
bama. Any one desiring a lecture by her 
should communicate with the secretary of 
the Committee on Organization, Miss Lucy 
E. Anthony, 114 N. 11th St., Philadelphia. 
A lecture by Mrs. Blake can be obtained 
by the payment of $10 to this committee. 
It is an exceptional opportunity. 


Miss MAry A. RIPLEY says in the 
Union Worker: **A good deal of useless 
effort is expended in the attempt to inter- 
pret the Fathers. Our political progeni- 
tors had a peculiar environment, and they 
did the best thing possible for them to do 
under the circumstances. The Christian 
Fathers dealt as wisely as they could with 
those problems which are the abiding per- 
plexity of every generation. But let us 


| not delude ourselves with the belief that 


the Fathers in any line of thought were 
endowed with unerring wisdom; they 
could not forseee and provide for all future 
emergencies. Amended constitutions and 
progressive legislation attest the march of 
civilization. There are impressive indi- 
cations that a new dispensation is coming, 
and that the complete well-being of man 
is a proper subject of discussion anywhere 
and every where—even in Senate halls and 
Representative chambers. The struggle 
may be prolonged; but no cloud of 
Finer gen- 
erations demand finer institutions. Moral 
advancement is one sure test that the 
work of a nation is valid.” 
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MARY WHITE BOND. 


A brief notice of the lamented Mary 
White Bond appeared in the WOmAN’s 
JOURNAL in November. We are glad to 
“give now a fuller obituary. 

A constant reader of this JOURNAL, a 
pioneer among women in holding the re- 
sponsible position of cashier of a savings 
bank, and a most worthy representative 
in every way of the cause of equal rights, 
was Mary White Bond, of Florence, Mass., 
who died Sept. 25, aged 57 years. The 
last sacred service was held at her home 
in Florence. Of the many who gathered 
reverently in the atmosphere still fragrant 
with her presence, there were few, if any, 
but felt especially and personally grateful 
for the blessing of her strong and inspiring 
life. Rey. F. A. Hinckley conducted the 
services and gave the memorial address. 

He said: ‘There are no denominational 
lines, there are no race lines, there are no | 
distinctions of any kind in this community 





in the presence of the common sorrow 
which has brought us together. The 


minds which have looked to this woman 
for counsel, the hearts which have gone 
out to this woman in love, the souls 
which have been uplifted by this woman's 
character, are melted at this hour in a 


mood of tender and reverent gratitude 
which makes them all one. And well 


for she belonged to the 
life was inextricably 
interwoven with its life. How intense 
has been her influence! How many the 
channels through which it came to us, 
individually and collectively! Asa teach- 
er in our schools, never satisfied with 
mere routine work, but making it a part 
of her duty to form with her pupils rela- 
tionships of character. As the holder 
of a responsible business position, attend- 
ing, with rare and unbroken faithful- 
ness, to every smallest detail, advising 
with many concerning investments, and, 
at the same time, by her own fidelity, 
doing a pioneer work in this position for 
her entire sex. As an educator giving 
counsel, always weighty, always sought 
and welcomed, and, since her compulsory 
retirement from work in this line, sadly 
missed by her associates, entrusted with 
her with the administration of our public 
school system. As a reformer keenly 
alive to every injustice, anxious for the 
opening of the largest opportunities for all, 
the consistent friend of temperance, and 
devoted to the cause which would place 
men and women side by side in the highest 
possible codperation in every field of hu- 
man activity and helpfulness. As a deeply 
religious spirit keeping her mind open to 
the reception of new light and new truth, 
stoutly maintaining her own individual 
opinions, but always recognizing the like 
right of independence in every other soul. 
And yet, when I have said all this, I have 
not touched the secret of her power. It 
was not that she held so many positions of 
influence and trust; it was not that she 
was so ready in identifying herself with 
every good and progressive movement; 
but it was that in and through them all 
she formed direct, personal relations, and, 
whether in private or public life, touched 
‘all natures with the inspiration of a sweet, 
strong, aspiring character. I well remem- 
ber one of my first impressions of her— 
who of you as familiar with the fact can 
ever forget it?—how the little group of 
boys gathered Sunday after Sunday that 
they might, as it were, sit together and 
learn wisdom in ways she always made 
attractive, at Aunt Mary's knee. How 
those influences have followed and must 
always follow, a guiding force in the 
youth and manhood of that little com- 
pany! One of them preceded her to the 
unseen world, and it is not hard to imag- 
ine him, now, as resuming the old relation, 
and looking up to her trustfully and rev- 
erently in the old familiar way. ‘The 
Shakespeare class, which she did so much 
to mold and to lead, how many there are 
who can bear loving witness to what she 
was to them in that! She shone there, ¢ 
bright guide to the development of noble 
manhood and womanhood. She had mar- 
velous insight into the innermost nature of 
her pupils, and received their veneration 
and love in return. 


they may be, 
community—her 











THE WOMAN’S SOUENAL: 


not command the service of “the failing 
body, what a blessing just her existence 
was in this community ; how much better 
we all felt to know that there was still 
such a character among us! 

“What was it that gave her that power 


which we all felt so beneficently, which | 


even the stranger perceived in her presence ? 
At the very centre, the vital germ of it 


j all, as it seems to me, was the deepest 
possible conviction of the 


reality of the 
the spirit life here, as well as 
hereafter; the spirit life always and 
everywhere. This conviction was not 
only intellectual but moral. It was in 
every fibre of her being and every drop 
of her blood. It does not seem as if the 
change from the seen to the unseen world 
could have been very great to her, be- 
cause she lived so much in the unseen 
world all the time. And with this intense 
conviction of spiritual realities, indeed 
growing out of it, how self-sustained she 
was! There come times to most of us 
when, crushed by disappointment and 
sorrow, we feel like leaning upon some- 
body, like taking somebody's hand, or 
feeling the sympathetic throb of some- 
body’s heart. These things were not 
despised by her, but somehow she seemed 
to have within herself a constant supply 
of such divine influences as were suffi- 
cient to carry her through trial, and to 
keep her mood serene. She lived from 
within ; she received her help and strength 
from above. And what a fine reserve 
was the natural accompaniment of all 
this, a reserve which sometimes would 
not let us sympathize with her when we 
wanted most to do so, a reserve which 
almost rebukes me now for standing here 
in this public way to catalogue her vir- 
tues! But she belonged to this commu- 
nity, and in entire respect for, and in en- 
tire consistency with the sanctity of this 
reserve, we must speak here that to 
which our minds and our hearts testify. 
She had heavy sorrows to bear; never 
was gentle nature more keenly sensitive 
to sorrow ; but side by side with the great- 
est suffering, she carried without a mo- 
ment’s doubting a thoroughly optimistic 
faith. She could not question even in the 
darkest hour that Infinite Gooduess which 
ordereth all things and ordereth all things 
well. Hence in her nature, so intense to 
the last degree, sadness walked hand 
in hand with eternal joy. And now 
she has joined the choir invisible, she lives 
again in lives made better by her presence. 
She is still, as she has always been, an in- 
tegral part of those eternal harmonies 
whose music is the gladness of the world.” 

On the following Sunday morning the 
Sunday school of the Free Congregational 
Society, of which she had been a teacher 
and superintendent, held a Memorial Ser- 
vice. ‘The responsive readings and singing 
were upon Fidelity, a virtue nobly illus- 
trated in Miss Bond's life and character. 
Mr. Hinckley spoke of his own personal 
debt to her in various ways, and of the ex- 
ceptionally direct and vital relations which 
she held with somany. Seth Hunt wrote 
of her devotion to freedom. Mrs. Cary 
wrote of her influence upon young people 
and of her sublime self-forgetfulness; of 
how she made the self-distrustful believe 
in themselves, and gave them strength 
and courage to undertake what otherwise 
they would not have thought possible. 
Miss Elder spoke of her motherly atti- 
tude toward young people ; of how,in crit- 
ical moments, her voice and loving coun- 
sel have made it possible to overcome ob- 
stacles and achieve success; of the gift of 
sympathy which enabled her to enter into 
other lives, perceive their capabilities and 
comprehend their possibilities even better 
than they understood them themselves. 
Mr. Marsh expressed his sense of personal 
indebtedness and told how often he had 
thought in regard to some idea or state- 
ment, ‘*What will Miss Bond say of it?” 
Mr. Hill bore warm testimony of a friend 
of many years, Mrs. Hinckley and Miss 


spirit life; 


| Bosworth read appropriate selected poems, 


But this little com- | 


pany is broken, too, and some who were | 


in it, who were strengthened in worship 
of the highest ideals by association with 
her, are already acclimated to those realms 
whither she has now gone. And what was 
true of her influence in this Shakespeare 
class was also true of it in the German 
class, true of it in her helpful and uplift- 
ing service as superintendent of the Sun- 
day school. There are in 
community who feel that she has been at 
many times and in many ways a formative 
power in their lives; that when they 
needed encouragement she gave it, when 
they needed wise counsel she gave it, 
when they needed that sort of impelling 
power which comes of expecting of one 
his best, she gave it. Very numerous 
and very tender are the tributes such could 
bring were they to speak to-day. And 
when at length even her strong will could 


persons 


this | 


and the service closed with Emerson’s 
words as the fitting expression of Miss 
Bond's spirit :— 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man; 
When Duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou must,”’ 
The youth replies, ‘‘I can.’ 
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PITH AND POINT. 





All reforms are wrought by grumblers. 
— Vassar Miscellany. 

Not what we teach, but what we are; 
for whether we will or not, character 
teaches over our heads.—R. W. Emerson. 

If I could give one suggestion to our 


| speakers, and one only, I would say, build 


your practical every-day life around eight 
hours’ solid sleep in every twenty-four.— 
Frances E. Willard. 

The church would do well to see, as I 
believe she will, that she can better spare 
belief in woman as the ancient tempter 
than belief in her as the modern helper and 
reformer.— Woman's Herald. 


The space which the great modern news- 





paper devotes to the consideration of wo- 
man and woman's affairs is a proof of the 
sex’s prominence in the world; in other 
words, and familiar phrase, it is a sort of 
acknowledgment that “the hand that 
rocks the cradle is the hand that rules the 
world.”—Atlanta Journal. 

It is the high privilege of journalism to 
seek the great sources—the greatest 
sources—of spiritual and intellectual in- 
spiration, and to translate and transmit 
and interpret them to its multitude of 
readers to the greatest extent within its 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


power; to carry to every possible reader | 
the utmost stimulus of noble thought.— | 


Lilian Whiting. 

Instead of making some allowance for 
women who do literary work, the world 
demands even more of them. 
votees of society, the idle, frivolous women 
who have not even social ambition, may 
neglect their homes and families without 
fear of especial criticism. It is only when 
a woman takes up the pen, either a 
means of bread-winning or with the hope 
of pleasing or benefiting mankind,that her 
domestic affairs become the property of 
the public. If she must live by her literary 
work it would not be surprising if house- 
hold duties were sometimes neglected, as 
no man or woman can serve two masters ; 
but this is not necessarily the case. 
Literary women are, on the average, quite 
as capable and painstaking housekeepers 
as women who are not literary, and, being 
able to combine the two accomplishments, 
by so much more are they entitled to an 
additional measure of credit.— Mrs. Ida A. 
Harper. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Babyland for January, with its dainty 
pictures, sweet little stories and gay jingles 
is here. So long babies are in our 
midst, so long will Babyland continue to 
be a comfort and delight both to baby and 
mamma. Adapted to children from one 
to six. The price is only 50 cents a year; 
5 cents a number. D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston. 


as 


The Pansy for January will delight all 
its readers. It is peculiarly adapted to 
young people, but every member of the 
household will find something of interest. 
Its stories are characterized by high moral 
tone, its sketches are graphic, its poems, 
pictures and verse full of incident and in- 
terest. $1.00 a year; 10 cents a number. 
D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 

Our Little Men and Women for January 
is before us. ‘The pictures are bright, at- 
tractive and pretty, the verses and rhymes 
expressions of melody and sweetness, and 
the stories are made for boys and girls, by 
writers who know how to make them. 
Our Little Men and Women is a magazine 
for boys and girls from five to nine years 
and this is its best recommendation. $1.00 
a year; 10 cents a number. D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 


VACATION TIME, WITH HINTS ON SUMMER 


Living. By H. 8. Drayton, M.D. 
Paper. New York: Fowler & Wells 
Co. Price, 25 cents. 


This is the first number of the Science 
of Health Library. It contains sensible 
advice in regard to diet, health and exer- 


cise. H. B. B. 
FrRIENDs. A Duet. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston and New York: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. 
cents. 


It is a real benefaction to the public to 
place before it this characteristic story 
which faces the darkest problems of life 
and brightens them. The characters are 
well drawn and the style is charming, as 
usual. H. B. B. 


A GrRL-GRADUATE. By Celia Parker 
Woolley, Riverside Paper Series, No. 34. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 
This capital story is one of those truly 

Ameriean narratives that prove our pos- 

session of a national literature. Maggie 

Dean, the heroine, comes to her kingdom 

through tribulation, but reaches it all the 

same. The characters are natural, the in- 
cidents simple, and the atmosphere bright, 

wholesome and entertaining. H. B. B. 


Paper. Price, 50 


FAtRY LURE, GERMAN AND 
Farry TALES. Collected and adapted 
from the German. By Carrie Norris 
Horwitz. Illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 
man. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, 
$1.50. 

In Arabic and European settings we 
have here a charming group of marvellous 


tales of beautiful princesses, noble 
knights, cruel  step-mothers, fairies, 


dragons, witches and elves. The d: linty 
and beautiful volume will be an attractive 
holiday gift for children of all ages. 


H. B. B. 
MosTLy MARJORIE DAY. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. Boston: 1892. Lee & 


Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


This is a charming story. Its heroine is 
a woman, sketched as only a woman can, 
from the inside. It is an American story 
in the best sense, looking above and beyond 
surface conventionalities. ‘The atmosphere 
of honor and purity cannot fail to elevate 
as well as charm every reader. 


The de- | 


DECEMBER 26, 1891. 


Day and Jack Elderby would be fine sub- 
jects for an artist, who should name the 
picture “Ideal Americans.” H. B. B. 


THe Pansy for 1891. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
boards, $1.25. 

Here are stories, poems, anecdotes, pic- 
tures, fun, and pathos, chasing each other 
like clouds across the sky. 
for 1891 keeps up the excellent record of 


Edited by Pansy. 
Cloth, $1.75; 


THE OUTLINES OF RHETORIC FOR SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES. By J. H. Gilmore, 
A.M. Boston and New York: Leach, 
Shewall & Sanborn. 1891. Price, 9 


cents. 
This manual of 183 pages contains g 


brief, simple, but complete outline of the 


The volume | 


this well known magazine. Mrs. Alden’s | 
editorials, and contributions by Dr. Os- | 
wald, Faye Huntington, Mrs. Living- 


ston, Myra Spofford, Margaret Sidney, and 
others give variety. This bound volume 


of Pansy will bring light and cheer to 
thousands of homes. 312 iH. B. B. 


A MISSING MILLION, OR THE ADVENTURES 
oF LouIs BELGRAVE. By Oliver Optic. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1892. Price, 
$1.25. 


Another lively story for boys by William 


T. Adams. ‘This is the first volume of an | 
“All Over the World Series” of similar | 
character. Louis Belgrave, the million- 


aire at sixteen, is represented as a boy of | 


high aims and character. His devotion to 


| his mother is exemplary, and his passion 


for “doing big things” is amusingly de- 
scribed. The author's first purpose in 
this new set of stories is to provide this 


| hero with a sufficient income to travel all 





SWEDISH | 


| taining 30,000 members, 


over the habitable globe. H. B. B. 


NEW AND TRUE. By Mary Wiley Staver. 
A volume of original verses for children. 
Elegantly illustrated by Lavinia Ebbing- 
hausen, Jessie Wilcox Smith, 
MeDermott, J. Augustus Beck, Herman 
Faber, and others. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1892. Price, $2.00. 

This is a handsome royal octavo volume 
containing a perfect gallery of pictures. 

They help to explain to the children the 


Jessie 


Rhymes and rhythms 
And histories droll 
For boys and girls 
From pole to pole. 


We can hardly imagine a book better 
adapted to juvenile re: ulers for a Christmas 


gift. H. B. B. 

Tue LApy OF Fort St. Joux. By Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. Price, 


$1.25 

This story is picturesque, brilliant and 
dramatic. It based on an incident of 
early American history. Its central char- 
acter, Marie, is a heroine of the true 
American type, strong, self-poised, broad- 
minded and womanly. The Huguenot 
lineage has distinguished itself in our sub- 
sequent annals. ‘The tr agic incidents in 
the early history of Acadia upon which 
this story is based have given Mrs. Cath- 
erwood’s genius ample scope. The result 
is an historical novel of unusual power 


is 


and pathos. H. B. B. 
HELEN POTTER'S IMPERSONATIONS. By 
Helen Potter. New York: Edgar S. 


Werner. 1891. Price, $2.00. 
In answer to repeated applications for 
instruction, Helen Potter, the great im- 
personator, has published a series of 
accented selections with rules and sugges- 
tions for the study of elocution and acting. 
First, she says, study a lecturer or an 
actor as a preparation, and then, with 
voice attuned, text well-committed, and 
costumes suitable and artistic, forgetting 
all these things, “let your soul shine 
forth.” Her rules for care of the voice are 
these: Avoid exposure, do not abuse your 
voice, do not sit in cold rooms, avoid sing- 
ing or reciting on cold or damp nights, and 
breathe through the nose. ‘The illustra- 
tions are numerous and effective. 
I. 


B. B. 


GRANDFATHER GREY. Poem by Kate 
Tannatt Woods. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. Elegantly printed on fine 
cut paper. Bound intwo colors. Cloth, 
full gilt. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1892. 
Price, $2.00. 

A companion to Grandmother Grey. 
There is something ——— and pathetic 
in the simple stanzas that tell the old tale 
of ‘passing away.”’ We hear the old man s 
last words to his son: 


‘Perhaps the times are better now, 
I don’t feel called to say 
If the world is growing better or not, 
But I'm glad I've seen this day. 


“T think I hear your mother speak ; 
Good night, my boy, good night.” 
I. B. B 


THE CLUBS OF BosTON, containing a com- 
plete list of members and addresses of 
all Boston social clubs of social 
business prominence. Compiled by 
Arthur W. Brayley. Indorsed by all 
the leading clubs. Boston: N. Wilson 
& Co. 1891. Price, $3.00. 

This is a valuable list of 122 clubs con- 
which meet regu- 
of Boston, with the ad- 
It is the best 


larly in the city 
dresses of the members. 


| list attainable, but by no means complete. 


Marjorie | 


In glancing over the index we miss the 
N. E. Women’s Club, the oldest and one 
of the mostinfluential women’s organiza- 
tions in the country, also the Chickataw but 
Club, the largest one representing Dor- 
chester. Doubtless, there are many simi- 
lar omissions, which, it is hoped, may be 
corrected in future editions. It is interest- 
ing to note the increasing number and va- 
riety of these organizations. H. B. B. 


, Kappa “Ode” of 1890. 





and | 


Tom BLIVENS IN Wormpom. By Alice | 
Moore. Quincy, Ill: T. M. Rogers & | 
Co. 1890. Price, 75 cents. 


A bit of science for the little folks, re- 
lating in story form the habits of the 
common earth-worm. 


Bright, entertain- | 


ing and instructive, with nei ar and 
| 


unique illustrations. - Ae B. 


Art of Rhetoric, and references to the best 
authorities ancient and modern. The 
work is designed to supplement a reason. 
ably thorough course in English grammar, 
composition and logic. The work has the 
important merits of reduci ing the task of 
memorizing, and of supplyi ing material for 
subsequent’ study. These character risties 
adapt this treatise to use in laboratory 
practice, now so generally employed as an 
| adjunct to the work of instruction, and 
which nowhere yields more beneticent 
results than in the department of rheto- 
ric. H. B. B. 


THE ABANDONEDCLAIM. By Flora Haines 
Loughead. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. Price, 
$1.25. 

This is a story of the Pacifie Slope. 
industrious San Francisco mechanic is 
struck by paralysis. His three moth- 
erless children are thrown on their own 
resources. Their kind school teacher 
advises them to preémpt 160 acres of se. 
cluded land amid the foot-hills. They set. 
tle on an abandoned claim and with the 
help of a friendly neighbor make them- 
selves a home. The Swiss Family Robin- 
son never went through more thrilling 
adventures or made more remarkable dis- 
coveries than did these two brave boys 
and their loving sister. The interest of 
the story is enh: anced by graphic descrip- 
tions of the soil, scenery, Climate, and 
products of California. The long-con- 
tested claim is proved up at last in the 
name of the invalid father, and the clos. 
ing chapters are as cheerful and hopeful 
as prosperity and love can make the young 
people. i. B. — 


An 


Sirk PHILIP SIDNEY. 
chivalry 


Type of English 

in the Elizabethan Age. By 
11. R. Fox Bourne. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1891, 
$1.50. 

This interesting memoir of one of the 
“Heroes of the Nations’ brings into 
prominence and keeps always in view the 
chivalrous aspect of Sidney’s life. It 
gives a true and complete picture of him 
as a type of the highest manhood of the 
Elizabethan era. His boyhood and under- 
graduate years were followed by a regi- 
dence in Paris before and during the St. 
Bartholomew massacre. He visited Frank- 
fort, Vienna and Venice. Returning to 
Court he was sent as ambassador to Ger- 
many and Holland. He took a deep inter- 
est in colonizing enterprises and in litera- 
ture. And when he fell, in the battle of 
Zutphen, upholding the Protestant banner, 
he left behind him a reputation without a 
stain—**A true model of manly worth.” 
His biography is full of inspiration. 
IH. B. 


Price, 


B. 

By 
with ornamen- 
de K.; small 8yo, 115 


Two WorLbs, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Richard Watson Gilder ; 
tal designs by II. 


pages. Price, in cloth, 75 cents: in vel- 
lum, $1.50. The Century Co., N. Y. 


Fifty poems, few in print before, along 
with a number of songs, contempl: itive 
poems, ete., are ine luded. Mr. Gilder’s 
recent poems on patriotic themes, ‘*Sheri- 
dan,’ ‘Sherman,’ ‘**Pro Patria,” also his 
Atlantic poem, **Non Sine Dolore” (to 
which a new passage has been added), 
and a revised version of the Phi Beta 
Ilere is one of the 
poems— 

Great Nature is an army gay, 

Reststless marching on its way ; 

I hear the bugles clear and sweet, 

I hear the tread of million feet. 

Across the plain I see it pour; 

It tramples down the waving grass; 

Within the echoing mountain pass 

I hear a thousand cannon roar; 

It swarms within my garden gate, 

My deepest well it drinketh dry; 

It doth not rest; it doth not wait: 

By night and day it sweepeth by; 

Ceaseless it marches by my door; 

It heeds me not though I implore. 

I know not whence it comes, nor where 

It goes. For me it doth not care— 

Whether I starve, or eat, or sleep, 

Or live, or die, or sing, or weep. 

And now the banners all are bright, 

Now torn and blackened by the fight. 

Sometimes its laughter shakes the sky, 

Sometimes the groans of those who die. 
Still through the night and through the livelong 


day 
The infinite army marches on its remorseless 
way. H. B. B. 


THe WOMEN OF THE FRENCH SALONS. BY 
Amelia Gere Mason; large 8vo, 286 
pages, cloth, gilt top, sides uncut; 
printed in two colors, with numerous 
illustrations. Price, $6.00. The Cen 
tury Co., N. Y. 

This magnificent book is a valuable con- 


tribution to the history of woman, which 
is only another name for that of civiliza- 

















tion. ‘ The social life of the two centuries 
in which women played so important 4 
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Originated by an Old Family Physician. 


THINK OF IT. 

«an use over 40 YEARS in one Fomtly. 
Dr. L.S. Jonnson & Co.:—It is sixty years since © om 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the oor 
mon ills of life—Johnson'’s Anodyne iment fF 
more than forty yeare } have weed it in my fi and 

I say (unasked by you) I regard it one of the 

safest remedies that can be found, used me cure. 
externa), in all cases it is claimed to relieve Maine. 
oO. GALLS, Dea. 2d Bee tist Ch. Bane jnnson's 


Every Mother susiineti 


the 
odyne Liniment in fs 
i 4 fos ieee, Croup, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cote, ruises, 
and Pains. Delays may cost a Relieves 
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tles, Express paid, L. 8. Johnson & 
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THE 


role in France is always full of human 
interest. The mental vigor they dis- 


played and the far-reaching influence they | 


exerted are surprising , and admirable. 
Society has its serious side. No wonder 
that the most distinguished Frenchmen 
have loved to recall the memories of the 
grand women who have made their society 
so illustrious! It isin the France of the 
17th and 18th centuries that we find the 
forerunners of the intelligent, self-poised, 
clear-sighted,independent modern woman. 
The aim of this noble compilation is to 
gather W ithin the compass of a single vol- 
ume the portraits and biographies of the 
women who represented the most intellec- 
tual life of their time. It consists largely 
of the articles by Mrs. Mason which have 
already delighted the readers of The Cen- 
tury Magazine, revised and extended. The 
publishers have shown great taste and 
skill in their work. H. B. B. 


SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS. By Hartvig Nissen, with 
77 illustrations. Philadelphia: F. A. 

Davis. 1891. Price, 75 cents. 

This excellent little work is a practical 
hand-book for teaching the ‘‘Swedish Edu- 
cational Gymnastics.” The author has 
avoided the use of difficult scientific terms 
and made it as plain and popular as possi- 
ble. 

A SonGc oF Lire. By Margaret Warner 
Morely. Illustrated by the author and 
Robert Forsyth. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 1891. “re 
Flowers, fishes, frogs, and birds are the 

subjects of successive chapters of clear 

description and interesting information. 

“The End and the Beginning” is a brief 

compendium of the science of life. ‘*The 

World's Cradle” traces the manifold forms 

of spirit development from the egg. It is 

a novel and suggestive book, eminently 

readable and full of ideas. H. B. B. 


A. B. C. OF 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE COYOTE AND THE WOODPECKER. 


The following from an article in the S¢. 
Nicholas, by C. F. Lummis, is a story told 
by the Pueblo Indians: 

Once upon a time a Coyote and his 
family lived near the edge of a wood. 
There was a big hollow tree there, and in | 
it lived an old Woodpecker and his wife 
and children. One day as the Coyote | 
father was strolling along the edge of the | 
forest he met the Woodpecker father. 

“Hin-no-kah-kee-ma (good morning),” 
said the Coyote; “Show do you do to-day, 
friend Hloo-ree-deh (Woodpecker) ?” 

“Very well, thank you; and how are 
you, friend 'T'oo-whay-deh (Coyote) ?” 

So they stopped and talked together 

awhile; and when they were about to 
separate, the Coyote said: 
““Friend Woodpecker, why do you not 
come as friends to see us? Come to our 
house to supper this evening, and bring 
your family.” 

“Thank you, friend Coyote,” said the 
Woodpecker, **we will come with joy.” 

So that evening, when the Coyote moth- 
er had made supper ready, here came the 
Woodpecker father and the Woodpecker 
mother with their three children. When 
they had come in, all five of the Wood- 
peckers stretched themselves as they do 
after their flying, and by that showed their 
pretty feathers—for the Hloo-ree-deh has 
yellow and red marks under its wings. 
While they were eating supper, too, they 
sometimes spread their wings, and dis- 
played their bright under-side. They 
praised the supper highly, and said the 
Coyote mother was a perfect housekeeper. 
When it was time to go, they thanked the 
Coyotes very kindly and invited them to 
come to supper at their house the follow- 
ing evening. But after they were gone, 
the Coyote father could restrain himself 
no longer, and he said: 

“Did you see what airs those Woodpeck- 
ers put on? Always showing off their 
bright feathers? But I want them to 
know that the Coyotes are equal to them. 
lll show them !” 

Next day the Coyote father set all his 
family at work bringing wood, and built 
4 great fire in front of his house. When 
it was time to go to the house of the 
Woodpeckers, he called his wife and chil- 
dren to the fire, and lashed a burning stick 
under each of their arms, with the burn- 
ing end pointing forward; and then he 
fixed himself in the same way. 

“Now,” said he, “we will show them! 
When we get there, you must lift up your 
arms now and then, to show them that we 
are as good as the Woodpeckers.” 

When they came to the house of the 
Woodpeckers and went in, all the Coyotes 
kept lifting their arms often, to show the 
bright coals underneath. But as they sat 
down to supper, one Coyote girl gave a 
shriek and said : 

“Ow, Tata! My fire is burning me!” 

“Be patient, my daughter,” said the | 
Coyote father, severely, ‘and do not cry 
about little things.” 

“Oh!” cried another Coyote girl in a 
Moment, ‘‘my fire has gone out!" 

is was more than the Coyote father 
Sould stand, and he reproved her angrily. 
“But how is it, friend Coyote,” said the 
Sodpecker politely, that “‘your colors are 





WOMAN’S 


so bright at first, but very soon become 
black?” 

“Oh, that is the beauty of our colors,” 
replied the Coyote, smothering his rage, 
‘that they are not always the same—like 
other people’s—but turn all shades.” 

But the Coyotes were very uncomfort- 
able, and made an excuse to hurry home as 
soon as they could. When they got there, 
the Coyote father whipped them all for 
exposing him to be laughed at. 

But the Woodpecker father gathered 
his children around him, and said: 

“Now, my children, you see what the 
Coyotes have done. Never in your life 
try to appear what you are not. Be just 
what you really are, and put on no false 
colors.” 

a ae 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 

Yale boys ask for an Annex. They 
don’t like to have Harvard ahead, even ‘on 
the woman question.—/ournal oJ Education. 

Max O’Rell, in his recent lecture on 
“Her Highness, Woman,” said of mar- 
riage in France, England and America that 
by the wedding ceremony the French wo- 
man gained her liberty, the English wo- 
man lost hers, and the American woman 
continued to do as she pleased. He also 
said that in conversation the American 
woman, and the American woman only, 
could make { man forget her sex, and lead 
him to treat her as his intellectual equal. 

Mr. Elbridge 8. Brooks, of the D.Lothrop 
Co., has assumed editorial charge of the 
Lothrop magazines. He will have as his 
assistants Miss Sophie Swett, whose name 
is familiar to readers of American young 
people’s periodicals, and Mrs. Addie E. 
Heath, who will superintend the issue of 
Our Little Men and Women and Babylund. 
Mr. Charles Stuart Pratt and Mrs. Ella 
Farman Pratt, who have edited |\/de 
Awake,retire to assume the editorial charge 
of the Young Folks’ department in the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 

Miss Mary A. Greene, LL. B., contrib- 
utes a sketch of the late Mrs. Lelia Rob- 
inson Sawtelle to the December Chautau- 
quan. Other articles by women in this 
number are: ‘*The Homes of Poverty,” 
by Emily Huntington Miller; ‘Prepared 
Food on a Scientific Plan,” by Helen M. 
Ellis; ‘‘Women in Astronomy,” by Esther 
Singleton; “Qualifications Requisite for 
the Trained Nurse,” by Lisbeth D. Price; 
“The Art of Visiting,” by Kate Gannett 
Wells; ‘‘Women in the Land Office,” by 
Ella Loraine Dorsey; ‘*The German Girl 
of the Middle Ages.” 











ELIZABETH A. BROWN. 
My Case is a Miracle !! 


PRAISE GOD, | AM WELL! 


LEWISTON, ME., Oct. 28, 1890. 

DANA SARSAPARILLA CO, :— 

Gientlemen,—For over ten years I have 
been a great sufferer with weakness pe- 
culiar to my sex. I would have for days 
at atime a ter TH E rible bear- 
ing-down feeling, ac- 
companied by great exhaustion and se. 
vere pain in back and limbs. 
I would go to bed fatigued, and rise in 
the morning more exhausted than when 
I retired. Often after rising I would 
have a period of trembling, until 
at last my nerves were in a state of com- 
plete prostration. I would have little or 
no appetite. Almost constant head- 


ache, accom KIND panied by 
strange sensa tions, etc. 


Such was my condition when I first heard 
of DANA’S SARSAPARILLA. Though 
[ am but forty-three years of age, yet my 
hair is gray, and I look like a person 
near sixty years old. 

While visiting my daughter, Mrs. Har- 
dy, in Bangor, Me., she persuaded me to 
try a bottle of DANA’S sy alg agg 
LA, and to please her 
did so. That THAT bottle helped 
me alittle. The second one gave me a 
good appetite, and caused me to rest bet- 
ter nights. I continued to use it, and 
continued to improve, till I had taken 
eleven bottles. And, praise God, I am 
WELL! IT HAS CURED ME! I feel 
like a new person! I have increased in 
flesh from ninety-one pounds to a hun- 


dred and forty-six 
pounds,and CU RES enjoy life 
once more. MW CASE IS A MIR- 


ACLE, and I will do all I can to tell 
others. 
Yours with respect, 
ELIZABETH A. BROWN. 


Try a Bottle. ‘No Benefit, No Pay!” 
REMEMBER IT!! 
DANA SARSAPARILLA CO., BELFAST, ME, 


JOURNAL: 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


BRIGHT WOMEN'S BOOKS 


GRANDFATHER GREY 
Poem by Kats TANNaTT Woops. Original illus- 
trations by Charlies Copeland. Each cover in two 
colors of cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 
It is an idyl of old New England told with exquisite 
faithfulress by both pen aud cil. The artht has 
caught the spirit thst breathes from the lines and pic- 
tured th se quaint scenes of wooing acd merriment 
with delicacy and power. 


Uniform with Grandfather Grey. 


THE WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY 
Poem by KATE TANNATT Wvops. Original lilus- 
trations by Charles Copeland. Full gilt, $2.00. 


THE ABBESS OF PORT ROYAL, and other 
French studies 

By MAKIA ELLERY MAcCKayYéE, with an introduction 

by T. W. Higginson. $1.50. 

In bis introduction Mr Higgt: son says: “We some- 
times see the remark made that, while American 
women are making large coutributions to try and 
fiction, they sre not yet doing their full share of 
thoug! tful and studious Iiterar. work. Such a vo ume 
as the p: esent helps to refute that criticism.” 
WOMAN'S MANUAI. OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY LAW 
By HAKRIETTE RK. SHATTUCK, president of the 

Boston Political Class. 75 cents. 

The thousands of women who are organizing clubs, 
conducting unions. relief co ps. or any organizations 
where it is important to conduct meetings properly, 
will find this little book 10 be just what they want. 


THE HEIRS OF BRADLEV HOUSE 

By AMANDA M. DouGLar. $1 50. 

By a large pumber of he admirers of the writings of 
Miss Douglas, this, her twentieth volume, wiil be 
judged the t. Itisttrong, earnest, inter sely inter- 
esting, graphic In portraiture and vivid in description. 
MOST! Y MARJORIE DAY 

By VirnGinia F. TOWNSEND. $1.50. 

It is a grand story, granély told. Marjorie is a brave, 
unconventional woman with osoble ideals and the 
courage to attempt to live up to them in this work-a- 
day world, 

IN OLD QUINNFRASSET 
|} ee MAY. Illustrated by Charles Copeland, 





In this the sixth and concluding volume of “The 

uinnebasset Series” Sophie May has given us a 
glimpse of the Quinnebaseet we know so well, as It was 
at the close of the Revolution, and in this quaint set- 
ting has introduced us to the grandmothers and grand- 
fathers of some of our mcdern Quinnebasset friends. 


THE LITTLE MILLERS 
By EFriz W. MERRIMAN, editor of The Housek 5 
Minneapolis. Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. $1.00. 
Being the third volume in “The Street Arab Series,” 
Mrs. Merriman has opened up a mine of undiscovered 
treasure in these bright and original stories of child- 
life among street urchins. They bear unmistakably 
the mark of genius, and have already placed their 
author in the foremost rank among writes ef chil- 
dren’s stories, 


NEW AND TRUE 
By Many WILEY STAVER. A volume of original 
verses for children. Original illustrations by Lavinia 
Ebbinghausen, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Jessie McDer- 
moit, J. A. Beck, Herman Faber and others. $2.00, 
Something entirely new and original for the little 
ones, characterized by the genial “Bub”? Burdette as 
“Eighty degrees in the shade above all the rhyming 
juveniles for several seasons.” The illustrations will 
delight the eye and the baby hearts. 


LITTLE FOLKS EAST AND * EST 
By HARRIETTE R, SHATTUCK. Illustrated, 75 cents. 
The “Prairie Stories” cover entirely new ground, de- 
icting child-life in the West. “Mother Goose 
tor es” are continuations, in prose, of some of the 
more popular rhymes of that classic. “Fairy *to:ies”’ 
dea! with nature in a very peculiar way, and “True 
Stories” are sunny tales of the little incidents and 
occurrences of childhood, 


GUIMPSES OF THE PLANT WORLD* 

By FANNY D. BERGEN. Illustrated, 50 cents, net. &/ 

In this little volume the au: hor has sought to give to 
children an idea of the wonders of plant-life which 
abound on every hand. She bas gone aside from the 
beaten track to make more than usual mention of the 
commoner groups of flowerless plavts, and thus giving 
her subject additional freshness. The language 1s 
simple a: d untechnical, breathing an ardent love of 
nature and the keenest interest in plants as individuals, 
yet po pains have been spared to make the statements 
scientifically accurate. 


For sale by Booksellers, 
Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


10 Milk St., Boston. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 





A BONANZA FOR WRITERS ! 
To Write or Not to Write. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
. bent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 

Among the contributors are: William Dean How 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth; Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Baron Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8S. van 
Zile, Louise Imogen Guiney, George Canning Hill, 
George Batholomew, Cora Stuart Wheeler, Lucy 

Stone Blackwell, Herbert Milton Sylvester. 

“To Write or not to Write’”’ meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a ‘Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It specially meets the wants of young writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 

aid on receipt of hers by the Co-operative Literary 
*ress, 59-A Ames Building. 

The Co-operative Literary Press criticises, edits 
and places manuscript for the author, and undertakes 
every sort of work Detween author and publisher. 
Desirable articles are syndicated, thus securing for 
yatrons a higher price than if sold to a single pub- 
ication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Press, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Crease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing, Carpets, etc., and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 

An invaluable article in every 
household. ‘Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers & Grocers. 

Sample bottle by Mail, We. 
F.C, LORD, Agent, 

West Roxbury, Mass. 


FEET. 


SAMUEL APPLETON, 


Foot and Shoe Specialist, 





References : 46 Temple Place, Beston. 
¢ 4 


> one flight front, opposite 
Boston Physicians. ‘ Youth's Companion. 


Circulars on application. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
CorRA Bacon Foster. ELLA HvTcHINs STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
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Institute of Technology 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncey-Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 
(very near the Institute). 
the Institute faculty. 


Reference is made to 


All the Institute courses of study are open to 


both sexes. 
NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 


COWLES 145 Dartmouth St., Boston, 
ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 


ErNeEst L. MAJsor, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BalLey, Deis C. Ricu. 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, in- 
cluding Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention 
to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. , FF. M. COWLES. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN- 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


The Reasons for it. 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years their Fair Complexion and charm of Feature- 
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Many sensible women object to using Beauti 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ““PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.’’ She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris.) 


10 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST FISH MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
All Fancy Oysters a Specialty 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Long- 
wood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
CARD. 
From Mrs. A. T. FOGG, 80 Boylston St 








Having transferred that portion of my 
business pertaining to Hygienic Underwear 
to Miss Philbrook, 175 Tremont Street, 
Suite 41, I desire to state she will use my 
Method of Cutting, the same line of goods 
Ihave used, and employ my assistants. 


The fitted patterns of my customers 
will enable Miss Philbrook to fill any 
orders that may be sent, and she will take 
every care that the satisfaction I have 
given shall be continued. 


KENINGS 


For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 
Constipation, Headache, and Piles. 
Any lady can take these as they are 


LIVER 
PULLS "tony gcninen puget pelle 


BROWN & CO.’S The best_and most 


WINE OF COCA, Sxte cass 


AND NERVE 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu- 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 








Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 
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REPRESENTATIVE BOOKS 


D, Lathrop a's New List 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Ediced, with intruduction by W. L. GurirFir, D. D. 
Fr: Std edition. 4 vols , 40 full-page: illust: ations, 


“To be ignorant of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ is to have 
lost some uf the most delight{ul entertainment which 
literature affords.”— Boston Wrote 

A bew edition of these ever-popular “Stories of Ro- 
mance,” containing at least four times the reading 
found in the ordinary one-volume edition. 


WITH THE BIRDS. Selected poems from the 
best E: glish and American authors, with 50 full-page 
iliust ations by Giacomel 1 etc. 8yo, cloth, $1.50. 
“No more pleasing or characteristic book has ap- 

peared among the buliday publications; it is ro unique 

as to occupy a plave by it.elf without a rival.”—Chris- 
tian Advocate, buffa'o. 


THE STORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. Seventh 
volume in “Story of the Siates” Series. By FDWAKD 
EVERETT HALE. 8vo, fully illustrated $1.50. 

Of all histories of the Old Bay State this is the most 
unique snd attractive. Dr. Hale bas invested the 
salient puints with all the vigor, free hness and orls in- 
ality that make his writiogs so delightful, and his 0 ok 
while accurate and concise, has a pictures que and 
piquant charm, 

BIRD-DOM. By LEANDER S. KEYSER. 12mo, $1. 
Such chapter headir gs as “Tangles of Bird-Song,” 

“A Tiny Tiler,” “irilliemes in Piftee “a Jolly 

Head,” “The Woods in Ermine,” “Gord-bye to the 


Birds,” wili give some id+a of the character of the 
Jascinating £5 vf bird- ife. ™ 


WILY FLOWEBS AND WHERE THEY 
Be a ewan 5. Nannie. Neo b 
»_ & ° » clo’ 00; 
padded, $4.(0, ~~ ; 
These delightful Ts not onl ve much !nforma- 
tion ia a charmingly informal aed but bi 
back, by their grapbic de criptions, remembrances o 
long-ago pleasure. days to the lovers of couutry life. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. By 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With introduc- 
tion and note- by W. J. Rolfe, A. M. Square 8yo, 
cloth, $1.50; gilt edges, $2.00, 

“The Portuguese Sonnets, whose title was a screen 
behind which the singer poured out her full heart, are 
the most exquisite poetry hitherto written by a wo- 
man’’—EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 


GAIN BY LOSS, Cheer for Invalids. By Ross 

PORTER. lémo, white and goid, 75 cents. 

“Gain by Loss” is well named; it will bring comfort 
and hope, strength and er couragement to many an in- 
valid, and help to make the sick room a place of peace 
and blessedness. 


HELPS BY THE WAY. Readings for each day, 
with introduction by REV. PHILLIPS Buooks. D. D. 
“Rich in the best thoughts of the ripest micds,’’ 


NEW EVERY MORNING. A Year Book for 
Girls. The best volume of selections for girls and 
young women, 


STARTING POINTS. How to make a good begin- 
ning. The best volume of daily readings for boys 
and young men. The three volumes bound in white 
aud gold, $1.25 each. 


A LITTLE MILLIONAIRE. B 
MOODEY. 4to, cloth, $1.50. Delightful y iliustrated 
wy Louis Meynelle. Similar in style to * ucer Lit- 
tle Princess,’ “Little He and She.” “Dolilsins and 
the Miser,’’ and “Three Little Maids.” 

A charming story of child-life in New York City, in 
which the extremes of riches and poverty are described 
in a way thet will captivate children, and, without 
seeming to do so, teach them some true ard beautiful 
essons. 


CHILD CLAS*‘ICS, Commpitet by Mary R. Fitch, 
8vo, gilt, finely illustrated, $1.50, 

The poems chosen for this beautiful child’s book wil 
captivate the child’s fancy, linger in its memory aid 
familiarize it with such authors as Tennyson, Lowell, 
MacDona'd, Longfellow, Bryant, etc. Illustrated with 
reproductiors of famous paintings. 


A late number of the Congregationalist says :— 

“WIDE AWAKE has no superior in its class. In its 
udicious blencing of the instructive and the entertain- 
pg, its exquisite illustrations, its excellest moral in- 
fluence, the variety of its attractions and its yg! 
ing freshness and vigor, WIDE AWAKE Is ohe of the 
most | remarkable productions of the nineteenth cen- 


MARTHA L, 


100 illustrated pages each month. 
Only $2.40 a year. Subscription begins with 
December. 


D. LOTHROP 00., Publishers, Boston. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been pense by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
ond compiled from family and Congressional records. 
It may be ordered from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


~ THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in plactas their MSS. 
to the best advantage is given by THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAU (established in 1887), which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers given 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold on 
commission. Before sending MSS. write for circular 

iving terms, and send ten cents for a sample copy of 
rH | WRITER, the only magazine in the world 
devoted solely to explaining the practical details of 
literary work, Address The Writer's Literary 
Bureau, P. 0. Box 195, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 














“The foremost of our periodicals.” 
COMMANDING 
EVERY GREAT 
CENTRE OF 
THOUGHT AND 
ACTION IN 
THE WORLD, 


«WN 


\ 





A sample copy with 
illustrated prospec- 
tus will be sent for 
26 cents. 





PRESIDENT C. W, ELIOT, 
Tus Forv» is the most instructive, 





the most timely, the largest and 





the handsomest of the reviews 


LADIES’ LUNCH. 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20 cents; 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 cents; 
Lobster Salad, 30; Ice Cream, io cents; Tea or Coffee, 5 
cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per doz.: Superior Wed- 
ding Cake, 30 cents Ib.; very rich Ice Cream, 50 cents 
qt. Wedding receptions and other parties carefully 
served by polite and competent waiters. Fine linens 
and glass, elegant silver and china. Prices reasonable, 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & CO., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


MISS ANDREWS. 


Voice & Physical Culture. 


A Course for Women with SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Best of References can be given. 














504 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


171 Tremont St., Boston, Mase. 
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THE 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


BOSTON, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER, 26, 


1891. 





The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 26, 1891. 





Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


There are many reasons why the friends 
of equal rights should wish each other a 
Happy New Year with cheerfulness and 
good courage. The horizon is brightening 
all around the world. From the ends of 
the earth come tidings of progress—here 
a little step in advance, there a longer 
step, but all tending steadily in the one 
direction. Those of us who can look back 
over the improvements the last half-cen- 
tury has wrought in the condition of 
women, in their education, their property 
rights, their admission to new occupa- 
tions, their recognition in the church, and 
the whole sentiment of society in regard 
to the woman question, must feel that the 
change has indeed been marvellous. 

Much still remains to be done; and in 
the future, as in the past, much hard work 
will be needed to doit. But the force of 
workers is constantly augmenting, and the 
cause has acquired such a momentum that 
nothing now can stop it. It will go on 
conquering and to conquer; and every 
year sees us one year nearer to the end. 

Ln 8 


—_@r-—— 
THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The coming convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will have many features of interest. 
Among the speakers will be Mrs. Lide 
Meriwether, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Susan B. 
Anthony, Elizabeth Lyle Saxon, Madame 
Clara Neymann, Carrie Lane Chapman and 
May Wright Sewall. Other speakers in- 
vited are Mary A. Livermore, Miss Flor- 
ence Balgarnie, Senators Hoar, Warren, 
Carey, Stanford and Dolph. 

There will be discussions on Methods of 
Work in State Legislatures, Constitution- 
ality of Extending Suffrage by Legislative 
Enactments, and the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, led by Lillie Devereux Blake, Susan 
B. Anthony and Isabella Beecher Hooker. 

It is hoped to introduce a new feature at 
this convention, that of a daily parliamen- 
tary drill. 

A recep*ion will be held on one evening 
of the convention. 

On the opening Sunday the sermon will 
be preached by Rev. Mila F. ‘Tupper. 

Reductions have been granted by the 
Trunk Line Association and the Southern 
Passenger Association, by which a rate of 
a fare and a third will be given for the 
round trip. For all information concern- 
ing railroads, address Miss Mattie A. N. 
Shaw, 748 N. 19th St., Philadelphia. 

a a 
THE SUFFRAGE FAIR. 


The Suffrage Fair cleared about eighteen 
hundred dollars. 

Scattering returns in various small sums 
are still coming in. As soon as the busi- 
ness is entirely closed, a detailed state- 
ment of receipts and expenses, showing 
the proceeds of every table, will be sent to 
the president of each League that partici- 


pated. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 

Mrs. Emeline 8. Burlingame, formerly 
of Rhode Island, now of Hillsdale, Mich., 
has been. at work about nine months as 
general agent for the Free Baptist Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society, and during that 
time she has given seventy addresses and 
sermons. 

Mrs. Cephas Bennett, who died in Ran- 
goon, Burma, Sept. 30, was the senior 
missionary of the American Baptist Mis_ 
sionary Union. She went to Burma in 
1830, and, with her husband, was closely 
associated with Dr. Judson in his labors 
in Maulmein. She spent sixty-one years 
in missionary labors, with only four visits 
to America. 

Rey. Ada C. Bowles, of Abington, Mass., 
presented a paper on *“The .4sthetic View 
of Cremation,” at a recent Monday meet- 
ing of the Universalist ministers of Bos- 
ton. 

The Thanksgiving service at the Unita- 
rian church at Kalamazoo, Mich., Miss 
Caroline J. Bartlett, pastor was a union 
service with the Hebrew Society of that 
city. Miss Bartlett and Rabbi Samuel 
Hirschberg, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., conducted 
the services, and a good collection was 
taken for the Russian Jewish exiles. 

Rey. Abbie E. Danforth is pastor of the 
Universalist church at Peru, Ohio. 

Rev. Leslie W. Spraguc and his wife, 
Rey. Lila Frost Sprague, were installed as 
ministers of the First Unitarian Church 
at Pomona, Cal., on November 1. 

The Lay Electoral Conference of Cali- 








fornia expressed “its approval of the ad-: 


mission of women to the General Confer- 
ence,” by a vote of 51 to 4. 

The Central Christian Advocate says: 

The Methodist Church South press is be- 
ginning to look into the question of the 
equality of right and privilege of women 
with men in the Church. At this stage 
the discussion is nearly all on one side; 
that is, against the women; but it will be 
found that the more the question is dis- 
cussed, the more the women will come to 
the front. For there is no argument 
against the equality of male and female in 
their relation to God and to each other, in 


their duties and responsibilities in respect | 


to the salvation of the world. F. M. A. 


+o 
GRADUATE STUDENTS AT BRYN MAWR. 


We have received the following letter | 


from Bryn Mawr College: 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 1 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 23, 1891. § 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the WOMAN’s JOURNAL for Dee. 19, 
the statement is made in regard to the 
Harvard Annex that ‘no college for 
women has so many graduate students in 
its classes. ‘There are twenty-one mem- 
bers of the Graduate Club.” ‘This state- 
ment seems to me to need qualifying. 
‘There are at present at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege twenty-seven students enrolled on 
the graduate list. These women are not 
teachers attending one or two courses, 
but are all, with one or two exceptions, in 
residence, and are pursuing full courses of 
study, several being candidates for the 
degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and 
Master of Arts. Regularly organized 
graduate courses, not open to under- 

raduates, are offered in almost every 
department, and the number of these 
courses is increased each year to meet the 
needs of new students. 

ABBY KIRK, Secretary to the Dean. 

{The item containing the erroneous 
statement was clipped from a daily paper. 
We are glad to learn that the number of 
graduate students elsewhere is greater 
than was reported.—EpDs. WOMAN'S JOUR- 
NAL. ] 
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THE FUNERAL OF MISS AMES. 


The remains of Miss Julia Ames, co-edi- 
tor of the Union Signal, who died in Bos- 
ton, were met at Chicago by her brothers 
and a large delegation of National W. C. 
T. U. officers, and were conveyed to Rest 
Cottage, Evanston. Many devoted friends 
gathered for the touching services con- 
ducted by Miss Mary Allen West, Mrs. 
Matilda Carse and Miss Willard. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 16, funeral services 
were held at Streator, Ill., where Miss 
Ames had spent her childhood and girl- 
hood, and where she was universally be- 
loved. The services were opened with 
prayer by Miss Esther Pugh, treasurer, 
of the National W. C. T. U. Mary Allen 
West read a portion of Scripture, and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore paid a touching trib- 
ute to the memory of her dead friend and 
co-laborer. In compliance with the wish 
expressed to several friends by Miss 
Ames, Miss Willard preached the sermon. 
It was a fitting tribute. Miss Willard re- 
ferred in the most tender way to the six 
years of constant companionship which 
had endeared Miss Ames to the leaders of 
the temperance movement. At times Miss 
Willard was unable to control her emo- 
tion. 

At the conclusion of the address, the 
remains were interred in the Riverwood 
Cemetery. 

— ~2> -_ 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, DEc. 23, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There are at present on the Board of 
Education of this city, two women mem- 
bers—Mrs. Powell and Mrs. Williams. 
But the term of Mrs. Powell will expire 
January 1, 1892, and, as a man has been 
appointed to fill her place, Mrs. Williams 
after that date will be the sole represen- 
tative of her sex on the Board. ‘This state 
of affairs will be most unfortunate for 
the schools, as the women members of the 
Board have constantly shown themselves 
alive to the interests of the children in 
many ways which seem to escape the at- 
tention of men. The advancement of 
their own sex to positions of care and re- 
sponsibility has been frequently urged by 
them, thus far without result. At the 
last meeting, the appointment of the new 
superintendents for the schools was dis- 
cussed, and Mrs. Powell startled the 
Board by moving that one of them be a 
woman. ‘The spirit in which the motion 
was received is best indicated by the fol- 
lowing report of the proceedings, taken 
from School: 


Mrs. Powell was recognized by the president, | 


and gave a sudden and unexpected turn to the 
discussion. 

“I think, Mr. President,’’ said she, ‘‘that one 
of the new superintendents should be a woman. 
A portion of manual training work is certainly 
their own field. Gentlemen do not pretend to be 
as familiar with cooking and sewing as women 


Mr. Hubbell—I believe firmly in the sugges- 
tion made by Mrs. Powell. Women are chosen 


as superintendents in many parts of the country, | 
and they make the very best officers; but I do | 


not think any such stress should be placed on 
the committee. 


“The great trouble that all this is coming to, 
it seems to me, Mr. President,”’ said Commis- 
sioner Gerard, ‘‘is that we shall want specialists 
in every department — cooking, sewing and 
athletics.” 

The President—Does Mrs. Powell move an 
amendment ? 

Mrs. Powell—Yes, that one of the superin- 
tendents should be an expert in manual training, 
and the other should be a woman. 

Mr. Lummis—I think it unwise to hamper the 
committee, but if a woman should be the one 
best qualified for this office, I, for one, would 
give her the first opportunity. I think the time 
is coming when women will take a more active 
part in our school administration, and I shall be 
glad to vote for them. 

Mrs. Powell—But, judging from the past, if 
we wait until the right time comes, it never will 

|; come. 

Mr. O’Brien—If a lady was found to be the 
expert required, I would readily vote for her 
appointment as superintendent. 

Mr. Maclay —I hope there will be no restriction 
placed on the committee. 

Mrs. Williams—If there is any intention to 
restrict the committee, I think that a woman 
should be appointed. The teaching in cooking 
and sewing is suffering in many schools of the 
| city to-day from the want of intelligent direc- 
tion. While in many schools it is excellent, in 
others it is no more than child's play. We can 
only reach the best results in many matters by 
having a woman to supervise. 

A vote was taken on Mrs. Powell’s amend- 
ment, but it received only a few supporters, and 
was lost. Mr. O'Brien's motion to appoint an 
expert was carried. 

This, of course, is the result to be 
feared in a Board where women are in a 
hopeless minority. Our present Mayor, 
Hugh J. Grant, is utterly opposed to ap- 
pointing women to any places of impor- 
tance, and, as his present period of office 
does not end for another year, we may ex- 
pect that when the term of Mrs. Williams 
expires, there will be no representative of 
the sex most numerous in the schools on 
the Board of Education. Mayor Grant 
frankly says that he wants only men able 
to aid in practical politics in these posi- 
tions. Of course, if women were voters, 
all this would be different. Such humilia- 
tions and such injustice as this ought to 
impress the importance of enfranchisement 
on all women. 

The Woman’s Legal Education Society 
reports a most encouraging state of affairs 
in the second scholastic year. The lec- 
tures opened with a class of twenty-one, 
which has already been increased to 
thirty-one. Of this number, three are 
studying the regular law course with the 
intention of claiming admission to the 
bar. Of the twenty half-free scholar- 
ships, only seven are as yet taken, and the 
Board of Managers earnestly hope that 
more young women will come forward to 
avail themselves of this privilege. 

The present state of affairs has been 
largely brought about by the energy of 
Mrs. Fanny B. Weber, wife of Leonard 
Weber. Although an invalid, she has 
been untiring in her efforts in behalf 
of the department. When word came 
from Mrs. Emily Kempin, LL. D., that 
she could not return to this country until 
January, there was great disappointment, 
as she had done so much to establish the 
University Law School, and her return to 
deliver the courses of lectures was confi- 
dently expected. The whole responsibil- 
ity for continuing the school was thrown 
upon the Board of Directors, and Mrs. 
Weber, as President, assumed the work, 
and has brought about the present satis- 
factory results. 

Dr. Kempin, whose home ties are in 
Switzerland, and who, therefore, no doubt 
prefers to make that country her home, 
has recently asked the University of 
Basle to appoint her a tutor of Roman, 
English, American and International Law. 
Her application, sent to the Faculty of 
Jurisprudence, was laid before the Senate 
of the University, and defeated by a vote 
of 19to 10. The brave little woman may 
yet realize that her best hope of useful- 
ness is in this country. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The N. E. Wheaton Seminary Club took 
advantage of its December meeting to 
celebrate the approaching, birthday of 
the beloved J. G. Whittier. There were 
musical selections by Miss Evelyn Howes 
and Mrs. L. C. Stanton. Miss Kate K. 
Taylor gave some interesting personal rec- 
ollections of the poet; a thoughtful paper 
on “American History in the Light of 
Whittier’s Poetry” was read by Miss Annie 
M. Kilham ; Miss Lucy Larcom contributed 
a study called ‘‘New England Landscape 
in Whitter’s Poetry,” and Miss Annie M. 
Maemurray spoke of **The Religious Sen- 
timent in Whittier.” Mrs. E. M. H. Mer- 
rill, the president of the club, was present 
for the first time this season, and received 
a cordial welcome. 

The leading feature of the last meeting 
of the Illinois Woman's Press Association 
was a paper on **Reporting as a Fine Art,” 
by Miss Mary H. Krout. Miss Mary Allen 
West was chosen as the delegate to the 
San Francisco meeting of the League of 
Press Clubs. : 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer is expected 
| to lecture before the Women's Literary 
Union of Portland, Me., at an early date. 
| This is a local federation of twenty-five 
i parlor clubs, and is also a member of the 








General Federation of Women’s Clubs. It 


was organized in 1889, and began active’ 


literary study and work in 1890. 

The Working Girls’ Club, of Providence, 
R. I., organized five years ago with ten 
girls, now has over one hundred members 
and is self-supporting. It built a club 
house two years ago, and has lately fin- 
ished an addition. ‘The club had a house- 
warming on the evening of Dec. 6, on ac- 
count of its addition. A doll-show, a fair, 
a cafe, and gymnastic drills were features 
of the oceasion, which attracted a large 
attendance. The club house has a recep- 
tion room, a large audience hall, several 
class rooms and a finely-appointed kitchen. 
The club has acquired a library of 500 
volumes and carries on classes in reading, 
arithmetic, singing, dressmaking, cooking 
and gymnastics. F. M. A. 
+e 


WIMODAUGHSIS COOK-BOOK. 


This little volume is now completed 
and ready for sale. It has been carefully 
edited by Mrs. Ella M. 8. Marble, the 
Financial Agent of Wimodaughsis, and 
contains recipes contributed and vouched 
for by Mrs. President Harrison, Mrs. 
Vice President Morton, Mrs. See. Rusk, 
Mrs. Atty. Gen. Miller, Mrs. See. Noble, 
Frances Willard, Pundita Ramabai, Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Susan B. An- 
thony, Isabella Bercher Hboker, and 
many more well-known women, making 
a unique and valuable book. 

It is sold at the low price of twenty- 
five cents, and may be ordered from Mrs. 
E. M. S. Marble, 1105 6th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The proceeds are to 
be used in furnishing the Headquarters 
for women at Washington. E. 


—+or- 
AT BELL STREET CHAPEL. . 


The Sunday afternoon meetings at the 
Bell Street Chapel in Providence, R. I., of 
which Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer is pas- 
tor, offer an interesting programme for 
the winter. It includes a series of dis- 
courses on ‘“*Heroes of Moral Reform”: 
Jan. 31, In the Anti-slavery Movement: 
Garrison and Abby Kelly, the Typical 
Reformers, by Mrs. Lillie Chace Wyman; 
Feb. 7, Inthe Care of Criminal Classes: 
John Howard, Elizabeth Fry and Doro- 
thea Dix, by Mrs. Spencer; Feb. 14, In 
Politics: Samuel Adams and Washington, 
the Nation-builders, by Prof. George 
Makepeace Towle; Feb. 21, In Woman's 
Position: Mary Wollstonecraft, the Cham- 
pion and Martyr, and Margaret Fuller, 
the Prophet of the New Ideal, by Mrs. 
Spencer; Feb. 28, In Industry: by Prof. 
Davis R. Dewey, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; March 6, In 
Temperance and Social Purity: John 
Pierpont, the Preacher of Temperance ; 
Dr. Day, the Healer of the Inebriate, 
and Josephine Butler, the Defender of the 
Outcast, by Mrs. Spencer; March 13, In 
Education: Pestalozzi and Froebel, the 
Apostles of the New Training, and Hor- 
ace Mann, the Pioneer in Free Public 
Education, by Mrs. Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Dean of Swarthmore College ; March 
20, In Administration of Charity : Ozanum, 
Denison, Dr. Chalmers and Octavia Hill, 
by Mrs. Spencer. 


tor 
IN MEMORIAM. 


MARGARET J. BURLEIGH left this stage 
of her life on the 12th of December. Her 
last conscious look was into the eyes of 
the friend with whom she had lived as a 
sister almost the whole of fifty years. The 
only voices heard at her funeral were 
those of loving personal friends—the Rev. 
Dr. Furness, the Rev. Joseph May and 
Robert Purvis. 

This tribute to her memory comes from 
one whose first relation to her was that of 
pupil to teacher. Many a woman, now 
mother or grandmother, remembers the 
influence of those days when the simplest 
lesson recited to that teacher, the lightest 
jest in the playroom where she joined our 
games, as gay as the gayest, took a char- 
acter from her character, making it im- 
possible to say or do a mean thing in her 
presence—those days when we used, in 
the adoring fashion of girlhood, to stand 
about her table after school hours, in the 
hope of being employed in some errand or 
other service; when we used to go out of 
our way on the street to pass her window ; 
to watch with keenest eagerness for the 
little private line of praise, or advice, or 
even rebuke, which came with her criti- 
cism of our letter-compositions; when we 
confided to each other that no matter what 
other lessons were neglected, **Miss Mar- 
garetta’s” must be perfect ; when we won- 
dered together as to why, however indiffer- 
ent or trying we might have been in some 
other class rooms, the passing through a 
door into hers (the liveliest place of all), 
the sound of her voice (the gentlest voice 
of all) toned us up to our best. There 
was no preaching, no apparent discipline ; 
it was the force of an ideal of conduct 
above the usual standards, to which we 
unconsciously responded. Her hand 
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sweeping over our immature young souls, 
was the master-hand which can bring 
worthy music out of the cheapest instry. 
ment; the noblest sound of which we 
were capable answered to her touch. 

It is common enough for the young to 
admire their superiors; it is a matter of 
destiny that what they look up to should 
not be an illusion. No one can better tes. 
tify than the writer, whose fortune it was 
to continue the intimacy until both were 
old, how firm were the foundations of that 
early influence ; how it resolved itself into 
a source of habitual inspiration; how it 
became a mental habit with her to Say in 
any questiun where unbiassed decision was 
difficult—*How would this be likely to 
look to Margaret?’ In the midst of an 
impulse to treat some small injustice with 
resentment—**This would seem petty to 
Margaret.” In a crisis where some strong 
desire obscured the judgment with false 
lights and colors—** What would Margaret 
do to raise herself above this to clearer 
vision?” And I know that other souls 
have found the same strength from the 
presence of this invariable soul in their 
world. 

So modest was she that only her inti- 
mate friends were aware of the breadth 
of her information. If one interested in 
botany should begin to speak to her of 
certain plants, he would discover for the 
first time, although he had known her for 
years, that botany was the thing in which 
she was specially interested. If another 
should talk of chemistry, the same would 
transpire. Her generosity led her into a 
sort of personal parsimoniousness. Very 
few of those who criticised her too great 
economy in dress knew that the almost 
shabby bonnet meant a few more dollars 
to give to another. Few, again, knew 
that her habitual truthfulness of expres- 
sion, which some resented as bluntness, 
cost her pain. She did not enjoy with- 
holding the expected praise of a friend's 
handiwork, or the expected response to an 
invitation, or the round of little daily con- 
ventional lies which are supposed to oil 
the wheels of social intercourse. But 
when she could praise, how full and gen- 
erous! And to us who knew her, 
what a sense of security in the atmosphere 
of one whose every word could be taken 
at its exact dictionary value! I think her 
most remarkable quality was this intellec- 
tual integrity, illuminated as it was by 
moral insight. Her single desire to get at 
the very truth made her capable of divest- 
ing herself of partisanship, of seeing the 
other's point of view in every question, of 
keeping her own vision untinged by per- 
sonal feeling. I have seldom, if ever, 
known a more loving heart; I have cer- 
tainly never known, in man or woman, 80 
just a mind. 

It might seem toa stranger that one who 
looks through tears had possibly seen too 
large the character of one she loved. ‘The 
following verses, written in a joyful hour, 
and added here at the request of her dear- 
est friend, tell the same story : 


BIRTHDAY RHYMES. 


A magic tale: a new-born child: 
Two sister fairies bending low 

And planning gifts, as soft they smiled, 
Just seventy years ago. 


‘Beauty, of course,’’ the younger sprite 
Began. ‘Say Wealth and Genius, too.”’ 

‘Nay, nay, too poor; too common quite; 
I've thought of something new. 


‘Not Wealth, but our own gift we'll lend, 
To feel the wealth in others’ lives: 
Whene’er good hap befalls a friend, 
Good hap to her arrives. 


‘‘For her a sister’s face is fair; 
For her a neighbor’s home is sweet; 
All precious things afford their share 
To make her life complete. 


‘The rich man s parks seem hers, and hers 
The poor man’s flowers across the way.” 

“But this is Wealth,”’ the sprite avers, 
‘“‘And so I have my say.” 


‘We give not Beauty; let her eyes 
With thought be deep, with truth be clear; 
The mouth be kind, the brow be wise, 
The face alight with cheer. 


‘‘And when she smiles, when some high tide 
Of joy or love from deeps within 
Breaks into looks all glorified, 
That magic smile shall win 


“Through slow mistrust, through stupid fear, 
Even through hate, its conquering way.’ 
‘But this is Beauty’s self, my dear, 
And still I have my say.’’ 


‘For her not Genius, but the gift 
To see and seize in every soul 
Its sleeping best; to rouse, to lift, 
Inspire, persuade, control. 


‘*The voice to whom her true voice speaks 
Will answer true, and scarce know why; 
The surly heart her kindness wakes, 
Surprised, make sweet reply. 
“The soul toward whom her eyes shall yearn,— 
Some downward soul—beneath that view 
As in a shock will start, and turn, 
And trend its path anew. 


**And if, when long, long years have gone, 
With backward wistful gaze she sighs: 
‘My use is past; my life is done!’ 
In answer clear will rise 


**(Could she but hear them] voices strong, 
And glad, and loud, from far and near— 

‘Nay, in our force your force lives on; 
Your light burns here.’ ‘And here.’ 


‘Through you Iclimb.’ ‘Through youl stand. 
‘TNrough you I left that downward way- 
‘Through you I reached this higher land. 
‘Through you I live to-day.’ 
««¢Through you I wield a nobler pen.’ 
‘Through you I sing a loftier song.’ 
‘The thoughts you fed my childhood then 
Now make my children strong.’ 


Wiiaad 
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«Then rest,’ they cry, ‘and trust our hands 
To bear your torch upon its way 
Through many lives; o’er many lands. 
«Tis Genius,” smiled the fay. 
Euiza 8S. TuRNeER. 
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ANOTHER TRIBUTE. 

It is pleasant to think of the gentle 
nature and fine qualities of Margaret J. 
Burleigh, who has just passed through 
the shadow of death into the vale of solemn 
silence. It is a joy to contemplate such 
excellence of character, indicating free- 
dom from dross and wealth of noble parts. 
Refinement and intelligence; truth, sim- 
plicity and devotion to principle; purity 
of spirit and placid cheerfulness, are 
words that may be used to denote her 
prominent characteristics. She was coura- 
geous without being aggressive. Srength 
of purpose and earnestness of conviction 
were joined to her quiet enthusiasm and 
temperate zeal. The tone of her thoughts 
was in accord with the elevated plane of 
life, and the flow of her feelings was in 
harmony with the beneficent progress of 
affairs. 

In the stirring period of the anti-slavery 
agitation, she was an honored member of 
the “old guard.” From the beginning to 
the end of the memorable and hallowed 
movement, she was a follower, helper 
and friend of the brave and heroic leaders 
in that sublime drama of life. She was 
always to be found true and faithful among 
those who employed their best energies 
in effective doings connected with the 
good work, in anti-slavery societies, 
anti-slavery fairs and anti-slavery meet- 
ings, which commanded her unfailing 
sympathy and constant coéperation. Not 
alone essential in the great contest be- 
tween freedom and slavery were the thun- 
ders of oratory, the persuasive power of 
eloquence, the pathetic appeal of heart to 
heart, but likewise important was the tire- 
less activity of the busy, patient workers, 
who fulfilled their supplemental part 
with rare devotion to duty, impelled by 
the love of principle. In all the vicissi- 
tudes of the struggle, in times of doubt 
and days of darkness bordering on despair, 
Margaret Burleigh was ever calm, hopeful 
and confident. She was an active and 
prominent member of the Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, which did such efficient 
service during the third of a century of its 
existence; also a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society and its Executive Commit- 
tee down to the time of its dissolution, 
when the arts of peace were overshadowed 
by the dire havoe of war, and the object 
of the Societies was accomplished through 
the great proclamation of freedom. 

To say that Margaret Burleigh was a near 
and dear friend of Mary Grew, near and 
dear in the truest and deepest sense, where 
the tie of friendship was an inseparable 


years of unbroken attachment in beauti- 
ful consecration, is sufficient to imply that 
she, too, was in unity with all that per- 
tains to the welfare and aspirations of wo- 
mankind. The first thought on hearing 
of the death of her friend must have kin- 
dled in many a heart a tender glow of 
sympathy with the bereaved Mary Grew. 
With her and for her many feel the pang 
of sorrow. Sorrowing for the parted 
friends, their words of consolation for the 
living mingle with their sad farewells to 


the dead. 3. K. W. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 20, 1891. 
See ee 
MRS. ELLEN MITCHELL. 


In the death of Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, on 
Dec. 16, 1891, at Chicago, Ill, that city 
has sustained a great loss. From the 
Inter-Ocean’s tribute to her worth and 
services we quote the following: 


Mrs. Mitchell was a highly-cultivated 
woman, who took great interest in educa- 
tional work, especially in manual training. 
In the spring of 1888 she was appointed 
by Mayor Roche a member of the Board 
of Education, being the first woman who 
ever held such a position in Chicago. Her 
term expired last spring, and ill health 
prevented her continuing in office a second 
term. Her ability made her an invaluable 
Member of the Board of Education. She 
Was tireless in her efforts for improving 
the schools, and took great interest in the 
manual training schools and in the com- 
pulsory education law. 

She was a member of the Woman’s Con- 
gress from its inception, and was its vice- 
President for this State. In 1874 she drew 
the attention of that organization to the 
heeds of outcast women. This she made 
4 great philanthropie work, and for many 
years she was secretary of the Erring 
Women’s Refuge in Chicago. 

Mrs. Mitchell was an active member of 
the Swedenborgian church. She was born 
M Nantucket in 1832. Her father was 
Joseph Mitchell, and on her mother’s side 
the was a descendant of the Folger family, 
‘owhich Benjamin Franklin was related. 
41853 she married Francis M. Mitchell, 
brother of Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, 
and came to Chicago in 1859. She was 
°ne of the charter members of the Fort- 
tightly Club, and from: the first was 
Second only to its founder, Mrs. Kate 
-ewell Doggett, as a promoter of the ob- 
lect for which that club was organized, 
namely, to lead women of elegant leisure 
~ to higher aspirations than social 
‘mbition. From that beginning went out 


of Berlin this winter. 
has been subjected to considerable annoy- 
ance by the students. 


tended to all parts of the city, resulting in 
the formation and maintenance of many 
essentially similar clubs. Her well-re- 
membered contributions to the society 
were ‘“‘Familiar Talks on the Imagina- 


Divine Comedy” and “The Arthurian Ro- 
mances. 

Pecuniary losses never affected her posi- 
tion or weakened her influence. She had 
qualities of heart and mind which seemed 
closely akin to those of Emerson, of whose 
philosophy of life she was an exemplary 
teacher. Her path in life seemed ever to 
be along the heights, serenely superior to 
circumstances. Her mind was not a mere 
storehouse. As a writer she had talent 
amounting almost to genius. Her essays 
would make a delightful volume, one emi- 
nently creditable to Chicago, and especially 
to the club of which she was, in a certain 
very real sense, the mother superior. 

About two years ago Mrs. Mitchell had | 
a severe attack of the grippe, and compli- | 
cations resulted from which she never | 
recovered. She leaves one son, Dr. Clif- | 
ford Mitchell. professor of chemistry in 
the Chicago Homeeopathie College. Her 
husband died several years ago. 

a 
FREDERICK HINCKLEY, 

Pastor of the Unitarian church at Barn- 
stable, Mass., died of pneumonia, Dec. 18, 
after a short illness, at the age of 71 years. 
He was born in Boston, and began preach- 
ing about fifty years ago, his first charge 
being in Windsor, Vt. He afterward 
preached in Leicester, Norton, Haverhill, 
Mass., Hartford, Conn., in Lowell, Mass., 
for eight years, in South Boston, Dorches- 
ter, Washington, D.C., for five years, in 
Newburgh, Trenton, N.J., then in Hyan- 
nis, Mass., and finally in Barnstable. 

In 1844 he married Sarah Hewes, of Bos- 
ton, who died more than a year ago. He 
leaves two sons, Rey. Frederick A. Hinck- 
ley, of Northampton, Mass., and Charles 
A. Hinckley, of Boston, and one daughter, 
Jennie, whose home has been with her 
father. 

It seems eminently fitting that his labors 
in the ministry should close in the home 
of his boyhood, among the friends of his 
youth, where he has been held in love and 
respect by all who knew him. 


REV. 


+o 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
filed articles of incorporation last month, 
and is now an incorporated body. 

The Chicago Ladies’ Guide and Purchas- 
ing Bureau, Room 413, 70 State Street, is 
a new enterprise which offers to fill orders 
of all sorts, from millinery to real estate. 

A Political Equality Club of twenty- 
five members was lately organized at 
Marengo, Ia., Mrs. Viola E. Brown, pres- 
ident. Another was formed at Rockwell, 
Ia., Mrs. Mary E. Felthous, president. 

The Cook County (Ill.) Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, at its recent annual meeting, 
elected Mrs. J. A. McKinney president ; 
Mrs. E. W. Haskett and Mrs. E. J. Loomis, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Frances Beckwith, 
secretary; Mrs. C. C. Robertson, treasur- 
er; Mrs. Ahrens, Miss Huling and Mrs. 
Loomis, chairmen of various committees. 
Resolutions of thanks were sent to Judge 
Bradwell, Judge Waite, M. B. Castle and 
W. E. Harbert for their aid in school suf- 
frage legislation. 


As is well known, women are not 
allowed to graduate from German uni- 
versities. Permission to attend certain 
courses of lectures, however, has been 
given them at various times. A few weeks 
ago word was sent to Miss Gentry, the 
American girl who won the European 
scholarship of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnz, that she might listen to the 
lectures on mathematics at the University 
It is said that she 


‘*Newspaper Cooking’ was the subject 
of Miss Anna Barrows’ paper, read before 
the New England Woman’s Press Asso- | 
ciation at its meeting last week. 
cussion followed, presided over by Mrs. | 
D. A. Lincoln, chairman of the pro- | 
gramme committee for the afternoon. | 
High tea was served, after which there | 
was a recitation by Miss Harriott Ward, 
and songs by Miss W. Lincolrr and Mrs. 
Jennie Noyes Rice. Mrs. Sallie Joy White 
and Mrs. E. M. Goss were appointed ad- | 
ditional delegates to the convention of 
the International League of Press Clubs, 
to be held next month in San Franciso. 
The Almshouse Committee of Women 
Visitors for Philadelphia County, Penn., | 
Miss Anna Hallowell, chairman, several | 
weeks ago made a report to the Board of | 
Commissioners of Public Charities con- | 
cerning faults and abuses in the manage- | 
ment of the Blockley Almshouse. The re- | 
port received the indorsement of the State | 
Board, and was laid before the Bureau of | 
Charities and Corrections of Philadelphia 
for action. As that body gave the matter | 
no attention except to deny and to ridicule | 
some of the charges, the Women’s Com- 
mittee has appealed to Mayor Stuart to 
order an investigation, and has made the 





uence and an inspiration which ex- 


charges public. 


tion,” “The Troubadour and His Sons,” of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
‘That Same Old Psalm of Life,” **Dante’s | trial Union of Buffalo, N. Y. 


| cation and Industrial Union, 25 Niagara 





A dis- Taras 





An abstract of the laws of New York 
State affecting the rights and property of 
women, has been prepared by Mrs. Mary 
L. Rice, for the Protective Department 


A promi- 
nent Buffalo lawyer writes: “I am sur- 
prised that any person not a lawyer should 
be able to prepare so brief, so clear, so 
accurate and so comprehensive a state- 
ment of the laws on this subject.” This 
abstract should be widely circulated among 
the women of New York. 
ordered from Mrs. Adelbert Moot, Secre- 
tary Protective Committee,Women’s Edu- 


Square, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
cents; 100 copies, 33. 


one copy, five 





Hoiuis Street THEATRE.—Augustus Pi- 
tou’s stock company delighted large audiences 
this week at the Hollis Street Theatre, and it 
was noticed that an unusually large number of 
ladies were present. The play, ‘Geoffrey Mid- 
dieton, Gentleman,’ was written by Miss Martha 
Morton. It is a comedy of New York life, and 
is very interesting. Mr. Pitou says: “I think 
Miss Morton has a great future before her, and 
consider her one of the best and most original 
playwrights this country has yet produced. 
Her insight into human nature is remarkable, 
and the work she is doing for stage art is not 
unlike what George Eliot did for literature.” 

‘*A Modern Match,”’ by Mr. Clyde Fitch, will 
be staged next week. It contains many effec- 
tive climaxes and some remarkably clever dia- 
logues, and doubtless will attract crowded 
houses. Mr. Fitch is a Bostonian, and is the 
author of ‘‘Beau Brummell.”’ 


——<=———_ 


GLone THEATRE.—Joseph Arthur’s play, 
‘Blue Jeans,”’ has crowded the Globe Theatre 
during the week. The play is well produced, 
all of the characters being admirably sustained. 
One of the most realistic and thrilling scenes 
ever produced on any stage is the celebrated saw- 
mill scene. ‘Blue Jeans’’ will be produced 
every evening next week, with the usual matinees. 

ccnneitinitoan 


Tue best medical authorities say the proper 
way to treat catarrh is to take a constitutional 
remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


for January contains 


Don Orsino. 


“The First Chapters of a Remarkable Se- 
rial Story by F. MARION CRAWFORD. 








James Russell Lowell. 
A paper of very great interest by HENRY 
JAMES. 

Boston. 
An Essay, never before printed, by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Why Socialism appeals to Artists. 








An interesting paper by the famous 
English artist, WALTER CRANE. 


The Greatest Need of College 


Girls. 


A thoughtful and valuable essay, by 
ANNIE PAYSON CALL. 








With articles of great interest by Prof. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE (‘The Creed of the 
Old South”), HerBert D. Warp (‘*The 
Missing Interpreter,” a Story), EpitH M. 
THOMAS (‘Birds and ‘Birds’”), and a 
trenchant paper on ‘‘The Political Situa- 
tion.” 


N. B. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


Now is the time to subscribe. 





(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


50,000====50,000 


PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone pesecating that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials b 
workmen, they are eztr ly durable an their 
original tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


“EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















It may be | 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking Powder. Highest of 


all in leavening strength.— Latest U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Food Report. 


FURS. 


Our specialty is the manu- 
facture of the very highest 
grade of 


SEAL GARMENTS, 


using the best seal skins ob- 
tainable and producing the most 
stylish, finest and richest 
Seal Sacques, 
Seal Jackets, 
Seal Wraps 
and Capes. 
Our patrons need have no 
anxiety as to entire satisfaction 
in what is desired, as we make 
the greatest effort to please, 
and assure them the most reli- 
able furs. 
Lowest prices 
furs. 


JOS. A. JACKSON, 


412 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


for choice 


ROOFING | 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs only $2.00 
per 100 square feet. Makes good roof for years, and 
any one can put it on. Send stamp for sample and full 
particulars. 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING CO., 
39 and 41 West Broadway, New York. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS -8t 


STREET | 
ISAAC B. RICH, . 








THEATRE. 


- Proprietor and Manager. 





SECOND AND LAST WEEK, 
Commencing Monday, Dec. 28, 


OF THE 


Great Dramatic Combination 


PITOU'S STOCK CO. 


Presenting MR. CLYDE FITCH’S 


New Four-Act Society Drama, 
ENTITLED: 


A MODERN MATCH. 


Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 





Week Jan. 4—JOHN C. RICE in 
“A KNOTTY AFFAIR.” 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON, . 





Proprietor and Manager. 





HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Monday, Dec, 28. 


SECOND AND LAST WEEK 


— OF — 


Joseph Arthur’s Comedy - Drama, 


“BLUE JEANS,” 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2. 





Next Attraction, Monday, January 4, American 
Extravaganza Co. in “SINBAD.” 








KIDDER, PEABODY & C0. 


Bankers, 


113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 
Issue Mercantile and Travellers’ 
Credits, available in all parts of 
the world, through Messrs. 


Baring Brothers & Co., 


(LIMITED), 


LONDON, 


And their Correspondents, 


Buy and sell Foreign Ex- 
changes and Telegraphic Trans- 
fers on Europe, California and 
the British Provinces. 

Stock and Bond orders exe- 
cuted in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia. 

Choice Investment Securities 
for sale. 

















THE . Wk 





THE HOME .. .. 


‘It publishes A 
important events ail over the world. 
Rs LIT: RARY 
Among its contributors are W. HO 
S HODGSON BU 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, a 
FAME. It will thus be seen that T 


culturists. 


agitating the farmers of the country. 


THE 








PIANOS 


EKLY 


STILL CONTINUES 


The Most Popular Family Newspaper in the West, 


IT IS THE BEST NEWSPAPER FOR 





ft 


INTER . OCEAN 














THE WORKSHOP, or 
THE BUSINESS OFFICE. 
ror THE PROFESSIONAL MAN, 


many 
HE INTE 


FEATURES are sputi. pose. 





vy. 
WS,and keeps its readers perfectly posted on 


THE WORKINGMAN, or 
THE POLITICIAN. 


IT IS A REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER, and as such is ably conducted, 
numbering emong 4 Ee at the ablest in the countr 


> 
iv) 


One ofthe Most Important Features isthe Department of 
FARM AND FARMERS, 


Edited by FX-GOV. W. D, HOARD of Wisconsin, Editor and Proprietor of 
Niosrd's Dairyman.” This is anew feature andan important one to Agri- 


AN ALLIANCE DEPARTMENT 


Has also been opened for the special purpose of discussing the questions now 
y 


THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN 
Is One Dollar per Year, postage paid. 

.. SEMI-WEEKLY 

Is published every Monday and Thursday et $2.00 per year, postpaid 


The DAILY INTER OCEAN 1s $6.00 
The SUNDAY INTER OCEAN 1s 2.00 


Liberal Terms to Active Agents. Send for Sample Copy. 
Address THE INTER OCEAN, Chicago. 


PER YEAR 
POSTAGE PAID 


PER YEAR, 
POSTAGE PAID 


of the best magazines. 
R. STOCKTON, MKS, 
BRET HARTE, MA 


others of SOUND LITERARY 
R OCEAN publishes 


THE BEST STORIES AND SKETCHES IN THE LANGUAGE. 


Its FOREIGN and DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE is very extensive 
and the best. 


The Youth's Department, Curiosity Shop, Woman's Kingdom & The Home 
: Are Better than a Magazine for the Family. 


.. INTER .. OCEAN 
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UNDERTONES. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 








We know not, but still can treasure 
In the yearning of our suspense, 

Consolation we may not measure 
By the certitudes of sense. 


For life, as we long and question, 
Seems to bear, while it hurries by, 
Through undertones of suggestion, 
Immortality’s deep reply ! 
+r -_— 
LIVING AND LOVING. 


It isn’t life’s purple and gold, dear, 
That makes it best worth living; 

Not always the very costliest gifts 
Are dearest and best worth giving. 

The heart that beats in truest time 
With the music of creation, 

Is happier far than his whose will 
Can make or mar a nation. 


The little sunny gleams that prove 
Our dark cloud’s hopeful lining, 
Are brighter, dear, than if we had 

Walked always in the shining. 

I do not think God loves us less, 

Or frowns on us hereafter, 

Because we cover up a sigh 
With single-hearted laughter. 


There is no heart so poor but gives, 
If it but will, a treasure 

Richer than any kings may own, 
Greater than time can measure. 

No life can e’er be poor and cold, 
Or craving some new blessing, 

That hath and holdeth fairy gold, 
Love’s gracious self possessing. 


Love soundeth depths that none can reach 

With any common plummet; 
It leadeth up to heights beyond 

This work-a-day life's summit, 
A little tender, human love, 

Just at the right time given, 
Goes far to make this sad old earth 

Seem like a piece of heaven. 

— Detroit Free Press. 

+r 
THE CHRISTMAS PEAL. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





Swinging across the belfry tower 

The bells rang backward all the hour; 

They rang, they reeled, they rushed, they roared ; 
Their tongues tumultuous music poured. 

The old walls rocked, the peals outswept, 

Far up the steep their echoes leapt, 

Soaring and sparkling till they burst 

Like bubbles round the topmost horn 

That reddens to the hint of morn, 

That halts some trembling star the first ; 

And all the realms of ice and frost 

From field to field those joy bells tost. 

They answered from their airy height; 

They thrilled; they loosed their bands for flight ; 
They knew that it was Christmas night! 





Where awful absences of sound 

The gorge in death’s dumb rigor bound, 
Below, and deep within the wood, 
Windless and weird the black pines stood. | 
The iron boughs slow-swaying rose 

And fell, and shook their sifted snows, 
And stirred in every stem and branch 

To the wild music in the air 

From far lone upper regions where 

Loose plunged the silver avalanche. 

All up and down the valley-side 

Those iron boughs swayed far and wide; 
They heard the cry along the height ; 
They pulsed in time with that glad flight ; 
They knew that it was Christmas night! 





You who with quickening throbs shall mark 

Such swells and falls swim on the dark, 

As crisp as if the clustered rout 

In starry depths sprang chiming out, 

As if the Pleiades should sing, 

Lyra should touch her tenderest string, 

Aldebaran his spear heads clang, 

Great Betelgeuse and Sirius blow 

Their mighty horns, and Fomalhaut 

With wild, sweet breath suspended hang,— 

Know ‘tis your heart-beats, with those bells, 

Loosen the snow clouds’ vibrant cells, 

Stir the vast forest on the height, 

Your heart-beats answering to the light 

Flashed earthward the first Christmas night! 
—Harper’s Magazine for December. 


_— a oe 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE LIFTED CURSE. | 

BY EUNICE DANE. 

“Lucia,” said my husband to me, ‘‘you 
know poor Mary Bryne?” 
“Yes; what of her?” 

Gerald stood silent for a moment, then | 
tears dimmed his blue eyes as he replied: | 
“I wish you would go to see her. I have | 
Just come from there, and I cannot tell you | 
all about it as she can. Run down, won't | 
you? and we will talk it all over this even- | 
ing. Take your heart with you, Lucia,— 
there’s a darling!” 

This speech, with a peculiarly tender 
parting kiss, convinced me that my dear 
husband, the softest-hearted and simplest- 
minded of physicians, had on hand an- 
other ‘tease’? on which he proposed to 
spend all the time and money and skill he 
possibly could, and without the smallest 
prospect of remuneration. However, with 
my heart softened by tender words and 
kiss, I put away the grudging thought, 
and went to see ‘poor Mary.” 

“Poor Mary,” as Mrs. James Bryne was 
always called, lived a mile or so from our 
house, which was on the ‘‘Shore Road” of 
Bourne, a large fishing district in New- 








foundland. On my right hand, as I walked 
along, rose Strong’s Hill, three hundred 
feet above my head, precipitous, defiant, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


its side piled high with granite rock and | 


boulder, the larger of which, lightly poised, 
as it seemed, perpetually threatened death 
to passers-by. At my left, a hundred feet 
below, the sea foamed angrily among 
sharp black rocks, whose strength was 
long in yielding. I stopped and looked 
around, only to behold on all sides the 
same desolate scene,—hill, sea, sky; bare, 
bleak, blank. The gray, ponderous hills 
encircling the great harbor showed no 
vegetation save here and there a stunted, 
scraggly fir, or a patch of sheep-laurel 
and shabby bracken; the heaving, sullen 
sea seemed wearied with yielding up her 
finny children for the sustenance of land 
creatures who yet sought to her for life 


| and prosperity; the sky hung black and 


lowering over all, as if dejected for the 
misery of the dwellers on that iron-bound 
coast, whose one industry had failed, and 
who, now that the fishing season was dis 
astrously over, sat with hopeless hearts 


by cheerless firesides, gloomily awaiting | 


another long winter of starvation. 
sight of boats hauled up for the winter 
below houses in which I knew there was 
not a barrel of flour nor a pound of tea, 
nor the wherewithal to buy, turned me 


The | 


sick and faint at heart as I plodded on, | 


almost wishing that the great rocks would 
fall and cover us all. Weighed down by 
these thoughts, depressed by Nature's 
mood, I felt that I was ill prepared to ad- 


minister comfort when I reached James | 


Bryne’s cottage. 

However, entering that unhappy home, 
I found my mood best suited to its gloomy 
atmosphere. Cheerfulness would have 
been a mockery ; comfort there was none ; 
tears and silence alone were possible. 
“Poor Mary” sat in a high-backed chair 
opposite the door, her hands lying idle on 
the forgotten work in her lap, her expres- 
sion and attitude those of utter, hopeless 
dejection. Her mother-in-law sat on alow 
settle in the chimney-corner, her gray 
head resting heavily in her hands, tears of 
silent misery running down her face, 
which worked convulsively with grief that 
would have way. Both women looked up 








the marriage of Anna and Jim only as a | Jim’s departure, beyond turning her baek 


question of time. But the truth was 
that, while Anna hid all these things in 
her heart, Jim was fancy-free. He never 
thought of Anna as she thought of him. 


| 


The jokes as to their supposed relations | 
he received, as he had always done, as | 


jokes, nor thought of their possible verifi- 
cation,—for Anna was a true maiden, and 
his own heart was guileless. 

But a day came when, at a neighbor’s, 
Jim met a girl from Mortier Bay, a girl 
with French blood in her veins, a girl with 
sparkling black eyes and vivacious ways, 
with piquancies of costume, a step in 
walking and dancing, and various other 
delightful individualities that marked her 
different from, and, Jim thought, superior 
to, any lassie he had ever seen. For the 
first time he noticed how dull was Anna’s 
complexion, how ugly her mouse-colored 
hair beside Marie Durant’s clear brown 
skin, with damask rose cheeks, and her 
glossy black braids. 


Besides, Anna’s fig- | 


ure was squat, and her walk was a tumble. | 


Then, having for the first time noticed 
Anna’s looks, and only as a foil to Marie’s 


loveliness, Jim thought no more of Anna, | 


but only of Marie. He had never medi- 
tated picking a wife, so he made no com- 
parisons, as a judicious and well-instructed 
youth would have done, nor thought at all 
of thrift, or industry, or any virtue or ac- 


| complishment, but simply fell in love, and 


with Marie Durant. 


Jim's love was of rapid growth and de- | 


cided manifestation. He courted Marie 
openly while she remained in Bourne, and 
promised to visit her within a month after 
her return home. On the day she left, he 
told his mother of his intentions. The 
old lady could not, would not, believe him, 


| The persuasion of years was not to be 


| pure 


as I entered, but neither spoke; nor, see- | 


ing their grief, could I. I could only sit 
down and weep, too. 


Mary continued to sit apathetic, but the 


| elder woman's emotion increased until it 


could be no longer restrained. Great sobs | 


rent her; her tears ran like a river; at last 
she rose and flung her hands to heaven, 
and wept aloud. 


“Great God!” she cried, ‘wilt thou | 


9 


never have mercy 


sign? Are my years to passin repentance 
without forgiveness? My prayers besiege 
thy throne, and my tears bedew thy foot- 
stool; but thine ear is deaf to all save the 
sinful words uttered long ago, and thine 
eye sees naught but my sinful heart of old. 
The little ones come, and the little ones 


| go, under my curse. They come under the 


sun, with their wee white faces, but they 
never see the light, nor hearken to the 
mother’s voice, nor bring joy to any heart. 


| Down to the grave they go, one after one, 


under my curse. Six times I’ve seen it. 


| Six babes has she borne,” pointing to her 
| daughter-in-law, who sat in the stillness 


of spent sorrow. “Six times has Death 


| stood at her bedside, and taken away in 


his cold arms her innocent babes. And 
again he’s waiting at the door for the 
seventh, bidden by my curse. God in 
heaven, have mercy, have mercy !” 

So, pleading, lamenting, upbraiding 
herself, the old woman exhausted at last 
the fountains of her misery. When she 
grew more composed, she explained to me 
her trouble, and a sorrowful tale she told. 

Her husband had died in early life, leay- 


| ing her with one child, her handsome Jim, 


whom she loved with all the intensity of 
an unusually passionate nature. The core 
of her heart, the stay and all of her life, 
Jim had proved himself, so far as mortal 
may, worthy of even his mother’s un- 
bounded prodigality of love and trust. 
Side by side with Jim there had grown 
up a girl whom his mother had adopted in 
infancy. Her father and mother, next 
door neighbors to Mrs. Bryne, had been 
drowned in the Reach before her very eyes, 
their boat having upset in a sudden squall, 
and there was no relative to claim the little 
orphan. The widow loved this girl next 
to her own son, and, as mothers will, had 
planned a match between them from their 
babyhood. Jim and Anna had always 
been fond of each other, and the fondness 
had seemed to increase as they grew up. 
Anna was not pretty, but a modest, pleas- 
ant, lovable girl, a model of thrift and 
industry, and the comfort of the house- 
hold when she was twenty and Jim twen- 
ty-three. Up to this time, Jim had made 
no difference in his conduct toward Anna. 
But then, from boyhood he had always 
called her his ‘little wife.” As they grew 
up, they went everywhere together,— 
which is looked upon as a crucial test of 


? Canst thou see my | 
| tears and hear my prayers, and give no | 


rooted out at once. She at first treated 
Jim’s confession to her as a joke; after- 
wards, she bade him hold his tongue about 
it. But, on his persisting, she began to 
feel a trembling fear, and took counsel 
with Anna. Poor Anna! She stoutly 
told her foster-mother that she felt sure 
Jim would marry Marie, and, with true, 
maiden-pride, held together the 
wound in her heart, nor let groan nor 
blenching tell how deep it was or how it 
hurt. 
er’s probings to find whether she loved 
Jim or not, although assured that he 


She gave no sign under the moth- | 





would love her dearly and quite forget this | 


fancy if only he knew for certain that she | 


loved him. ‘tHow was he to know she 
thought of him, when she treated him 
only as a sister would?” Still, to all solic- 
itations and upbraidings, Anna had but 
the one answer: ‘*No, mother; when Jim 
speaks, itll be time enough for me to 
answer,—and he'll never speak.” 

When the day came for Jim to go to 
Mortier to ask for Marie, his mother, 
though burning with anger, said not a 
word, for she had a faint hope that Jim 
might fail in his suit, and all would yet 
be well. The girl was so pretty and at- 
tractive, as no enemy even could honestly 


| denv, and her father was so well-to-do, 


might not she have other admirers, whom 
she would prefer to penniless Jim? But, 
for all, the mother’s heart sank within 
her, as she pictured to herself the excellen- 
cies of her son, so like his father at his 
age,—and he might have had his pick of 
all the girls in the Bay when he chose her 
to be Jim’s mother. And, indeed, Jim 
was destined not to woo in vain. Marie’s 
welcome declared her heart, and her 
parents. having an eye to a man, capitu- 
lated in a day. So, when Jim returned 
home, he was able to tell his mother that, 
on that day six weeks, he would bring her 
for a new daughter sweet Marie Durant. 

‘**Dear mother,” he said, coaxingly, put- 
ting his arm around her, ‘‘you’ll be sure to 
love her; and I'll be twice the son to you 
that I have been.” 

But she flung his arm aside in violent 
anger, remembering it had last been about 
Marie Durant, and bade him leave her. 
Pale and quiet throughout the evening, 
when her son took his candle to go bed, 


| ness. 


she rose and confronted him with blazing , 


eyes. 

‘James Bryne,” she said, in a harsh 
hoarse voice, “Ill give you my mind on 
this. Nothing has ever come atween us 
afore; it’s your fault if it does now. 
Mark my words. If you cross me in this 
thing, you'll have naught but sorrow ever 
after.” 

She was a woman of few words at any 
time, and what she said she always meant. 
This made her threat sink like lead in her 
son’s heart; but it did not alter his pur- 
pose. 

‘**Mother,” he replied, ‘don’t say what 
you'll be sorry for. It must be.” 

From that day, the subject was not men- 
tioned between them. To Anna alone 
could Jim speak of his wishes, and to her | 
kind offices was he indebted for what little 
preparations were made for his bride's 
reception. Mrs. Bryne received a kind 
note from Marie’s parents, asking her to 
be present at the wedding, but she neither | 


on him when he approached her to give a 


| good-bye kiss. Poor Jim went to his wed- 


ding with a heavy heart, thinking sure 
enough there was promise of sorrow in 
his future. 

When the young couple came home, 
they found the blinds all down, as if for a 
death in the house. James opened tle 
door with a trembling hand. There sat 
his mother in her accustomed chair, and 
she was dressed in deep mourning. 

‘*Mother,’’ said James, ‘“‘what is the 
matter? Anna is not dead?’—for Anna 
had been quite sick with a sore throat 
when he left home. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Bryne, rising from 
her chair, ‘‘Anna is not dead. I'm dead; 
my heart is dead; my life is dead. What 
pleasure is there for me now any more, 
when you've brought in this strange wo- 
man to my hearth where my daughter 


‘“intentions”—and everybody considered | went,*nor took the slightest notice of | storm of her sorrow. When the little un- 


baptized child was taken away, her shrieks 
rang through the neighborhood. ‘Then on 
her knees she poured forth her repentance 
to heaven, and there, too, she besought 
forgiveness of Marie and James. Poor 
Marie, so weak, so wronged, could only 


| sob, ‘“‘Poor mother, dear mother!” and 


Anna should be, to be the stay and com- | 


fort of my old age? I'll bring sorrow to 
your hearts, both of you, for breaking a 
mother’s heart. This is my curse, and it'll 
never be lifted while there’s a God in 
heaven: May you never have a living 
child!” 

That was poor Marie Bryne’s welcome 
home. She threw herself into her hus- 
band’s arms, and wept as if her heart 
would break. He held her gently, fondly 
stroked her pretty head, and dried her 
streaming eyes; but to his mother he said 
not a word, nor did he for many a long 
day after. In things material he pro- 
vided for his mother as for his wife, but 
in the greater wants of the heart the 
mother went hungering. She had lost her 
son’s love. 

Anna tried hard to make peace, but al- 
together failed, and after a few months 
went away from them to earn her own liv- 
ing. When she married, several years 
after, she returned to Bourne, and now 
occupied her own house, that had been her 
father’s, next door to Mrs. Bryne’s. 

After Anna left, the young wife bore 
her burdens bravely. For her dear hus- 
band’s sake, she determined she would 
endure almost anything. To carry her 
through, her health was good, her temper 
sweet, her heart the temple of God, and 
she had, besides, great faith in patience, 
forbearance, and the power of kindness. 
Very soon Mrs. Bryne could not but ac- 
knowledge to herself that Marie made the 
best of wives, and the very best of daugh- 
ters-in-law. 
deed, only with her tongue, and all the 
more, for a time, perhaps, because Marie 


The mother was unkind, in- | : 
| bore him. 


stroke gently the gray head bowed so piti- 
fully at her bedside. As for James, seeing 
the curse fall in spite of his attempted de- 
fiance, heart-sore as he was, his tears were 
dried by anger, which burnt more fiercely 
than ever against his mother. “Ay,” he 
said, sullenly, when she knelt to him for 
forgiveness, “I'll forgive you when you 
lift the curse.” After that he again kept 
stern silence. 

The lifting of the curse was now the 
subject that constantly occupied the 
thoughts of these three simple souls, born 
and nurtured in superstition, their faith 
strengthened by what had befallen. Any 
accident, or other physical cause which 


| might have been to blame for the child's 


| death, was regarded as the appointed in- 





strument of the curse. That the mental 
condition of the mother could produce so 
monstrous a result they could uaeither 
comprehend nor believe, so no preventive 
measures were taken. At last, after long 
debate, and gathering in of proofs of the 
efficacy of curses, the family and the 
neighborhood passed into the full belief of 
the saying anciently current among them, 
that ‘ta mother’s curse cannot be broken.” 
Long they mourned together, these three 
simple, earnest souls, in this nineteenth 
century suffering bitterest anguish, and 
bringing down on themselves the curse 
they dreaded, because there was no one to 
help or instruct them. They were igno- 
rant, and the clergyman of their district, 
a narrow, unsympathetic man, who had 
taken the priest's office for a piece of 
bread, neither realized the depth of their 
ignorance, nor the intensity of their preju- 
dice. Incapable of sharing their sorrow, 
he made no effort to dispossess them of 
the belief that caused it. When the trou- 
bled women went to him to ask advice, he 
only scolded them, said they were silly 
and wicked to mind such nonsense, and 
there was an end to help. 

When a second child was coming, Marie, 
really the most hopeless of the three, with 
sweet hypocrisy turned the situation to 


| account to make peace between mother 


and son. The blessing of heaven, she 
said, could never rest on them while James 
held hardness against the mother that 
She had greatly sinned, it was 


| true, but she had bitterly repented, and, 


took not the smallest notice, apparently, | 


of its bitter wagging. By and by, Mrs. 
Bryne, though she tried sincerely to hard- 


en her heart, found herself simply unable | 


to hold out against Marie’s patient sweet- 
But for James, indeed, there would 
sooner have been peace. He, with too 
stubborn a pride, and a deeply wounded 
heart, could not. forgive his mother for 
her unnatural and unreasonable conduct, 
and so the breach remained. 

Presently there came to the Bryne 
household a time of deep anxiety,—what 
to other households would have 
time of joyful mystery and tender hope. 
Where other young wives look forward 
with more delight than apprehension, 
poor Marie felt only a prophetie sorrow. 
Little clothes she made, as others do, but 
one little garment was among them that 
perhaps never awaited a baby before,—a 
wee white shroud. Ah! what bitter tears 
fell on that woful robe as it grew in fash- 
ion under slow fingers! what sorrow for 
her coming sorrow already possessed poor 
Marie’s heart! 

As for the mother-in-law, no one but 
herself could tell the measure of her an- 


been a | 


| needed. 


guish as she awaited the fulfilment of her 


curse. She said nothing of her feelings, 
but her tortured soul showed forth in 
spite of all repression. Every moment 
that she could, she spent alone, either in 
her own chamber, whence Marie could 
hear sounds of stifled sobs, and long pray- 
ings, and pacings to and fro until weary 
feet could go no longer, or in solitary 
walks over rough hills and through path- 
less wilds where restraint was not, and 
she could wrestle with God as Jacob at 
Peniel, but not to prevail. Her prayers, 
her promises, her repentance, brought no 
comfort, for superstition with her was 
stronger than faith, and God sat power- 
less before her curse. 

By and by, the baby came, a beautiful 
boy, still-born. The wee white shroud 
was folded about the little precious body 
that had never breathed; the tiny coffin 
came empty, and went away with its cold 
burden; and black the cloud of sorrow 
settled down on James Bryne’s house. 
The curse had fallen. 


Till this moment, Mrs. Bryne had con- | 


fessed neither her fears nor her repent- 
ance. Now she could conceal no more. 
Her long pent-up grief burst forth with a 
violence corresponding with the force 
gathered in its repression. The flood- 
gates were opened, and terrible was the 


as he wished God to forgive him, so must 
he forgive his mother. Her gentle coun- 
sels prevailed after a time. In hope and 
in fear and in sorrow, James took his 





mother again to his heart, and in broken ' 


tones implored her forgiveness: Alack, 
she felt she had nothing to forgive. It 
was he who had been wronged. But oh, 
that she could, for their heavenly kind- 
ness, undo the evil she had wrought! 

For the second child no garment was 
made but a shroud; no other was necded. 
The still-born baby girl was laid away be- 
side her little brother, and blacker the 
cloud of sorrow. settled over James 
Bryne’s house. 

Four times after that a shroud was the 
only new robe made for the coming baby; 
four times again was it the only robe 
The sixth child had come and 
gone a few months after our settling in 
Bourne, and it was when my husband 
knew that the seventh was coming that he 
asked me to go and see ‘‘poor Mary.” 

You may depend I wept with those two 
afflicted women that afternoon, as I 
learned their sad story. But how was I to 
comfort them? After six children had 
come still-born into the world, it was use- 
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less to argue that the curse was of no ef- 
fect. Counsel, instruction, argument, I 
felt would not avail to shake this great 
superstition, rooted in prejudice and igno- 
rance, and living on its own fruits. Ger- 
ald had, indeed, represented to the af- 
flicted family how the fear and the dread 
of the curse resting on the mother’s mind 
had probably had much, if not all, to do 
with the death of the children. He illus- 
trated the effect of the imagination in such 
cases, selecting instances occurring in the 
neighborhood, and which, therefore, could 
not be gainsaid ; but all to no purpose. 

» “Ah, doctor, dear,”’ was the invariable 
comment, “this is a curse, and a mother’s 
curse cannot be broken.” inc 

Seeing the unalterable persistency of 
their belief, we had little hope of the life 
of the coming child, but, nevertheless, did 
all we could to saveit. Everything possi. 
ble was done to restore Mary to health of 
body and mind, both of which had suffered 
in those fifteen terrible years. Mother, 
husband and neighbors worked with us 
toward the good end, they all the while 
expressing a hopethey did not feel that the 
curse might pass by this seventh child, we 
expressing an equally insincere certainty 
that it would pass. And one thing I in- 
sisted on, that this time there should be 
no shroud made. 
at home. As winter drew on, and Christ- 
mas, I found new ground to work on. 
One afternoon I took my baby down to 
Bryne’s to comfort Mary. Presently we 
got to talking of the birth of the Wonder- 
ful Babe, and the rejoicings of the Virgin 
Mother as she clasped him to her breast. 
Poor Mary’s dark eyes filled with tears, 
which rolled down her wasted cheeks, and 
splashed on my baby’s pretty shining head 
as she strained it to her heart with yearn- 
jing love. 

“Oh, my babies! she cried, 
“my little children that lay cold against 
Oh, how can I bear it all 
How can 1!” 


my babies!” 


my heart! 
again? How can I! 


When she uttered these piteous words, | 


the old mother rose and threw her arms to 
heaven in a frenzy of anguish. 
hear her. God?” she cried. ‘*D*ye hear 
her?—the patient lamb that in all her trou- 
ble never gave way like that afore! 
ye hear her, an’ not relent? 
Lay my gray head in the dust, if that will 
break the curse; but, oh, spare her this 
one child, this one, longed for with long- 
ing unspeakable! Great God! what a gift 
thou didst give another Mary eighteen 
hundred years ago! Wilt thou not now, 
as his birthday draws near, grant a lesser 
gift, only a little mortal child, to a woman 
whose heart is sore stricken? Have mer- 
cy, great God, have mercy !” 


Can 


These words seemed forced from the old | 
mother by the violence of her grief, but | 
they proved, nevertheless, a happy in- | 


spiration. The idea of the all of love and 
forgiveness implied in the Christ-birth 
was as a beacon-light on a dark sea to 
those tempest-tossed and benighted souls. 
A sense of rest and peace stole over poor 
Mary’s heart with the thought that Christ- 
mas meant forgiveness and love, and that 
it all came with a little child. 

That was just a week before Christmas, 
and the baby was expected soon. On 
Christmas Eve I ran down to Bryne’s to 
see how all were, and found James debat- 
ing whether he had better go to a wedding 
to which he had been invited, the wed- 


ding of a cousin who was to him as Jona- | 


than was to David. Anna came in just 
then, and said she would stay with Mary, 


80 James decided to go, though unwill- | 


ingly. It being late, I could not stay 
long, for there were yet many prepara- 
tions to make for the morrow in my own 
happy home, whence never a child had 
gone to the grave. 


leave the house, about half-an-hour after | 


James had gone, when the door was sud- 
denly burst open, and a terrified, panting 
Woman rushed in, screaming out, ‘Oh, 
Mary! Mary! God help you! Your hus- 
band’s killed, killed dead !” 


Uh . | 
Then she went on to say, gasping for 


breath, how James and Nathan Roy, An- 
na’s husband, had been standing, talking, 
just below the big stone on Cook’s Hill, 
and the stone, loosened by frost and thaw, 


body had said it would some day, and had 
Crushed the two men to death. 

I sent the fool-woman up the road for 
the nurse and my husband, bidding her 
tell him that Mary had fallen in strong 
Convulsions. The old mother ran away to 
the scene of the accident, and I bade her 
stay if she could be of any use, for in her 
frenzied state of mind she could be of no 
use to me or Mary. The messenger must 
have flown on her errands, for in less time 
than seemed possible even to me, dis- 
tracted as I was with fear and waiting, 
Gerald and the nurse arrived. The nurse 
Was to stay; Gerald could only take time 
© assure me that Mary's convulsions 
Would cease with the birth of her child, 
and to give me directions and medicines. 
Then he hurried on to the Big Rock, prom- 

to send back word whether James | 


But I secretly made one | 


“Dye | 


Strike me! | 


I was just turning to | 


| ly. 
had suddenly slid from its place, as every- | y 


| favor of woman suffrage, from Clara Barton, 
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| was really killed or not, so that, if he had 
escaped—for we did not altogether credit 
the incoherent tale the excited messenger 
had brought—Mary might awake to only 
one trouble, the death of another child, 
which he now considered almost certain. 

Five minutes after he left, Mary’s 
seventh child was still-born. 

Poor Mary was unconscious through it | 
all, and unconscious I kept her for a time. 
When we found that the child was really 
dead, we could both have sat down and 




















cried, the nurse and I. But there was no 
time for inaction, for Mary’s life, for all 
we knew, now hung in the balance. The 
nurse turned to ask Anna some question 
supposing her to be still sitting, as she 
had sat from the time the news came, half- 
stunned in the chimney corner; but Anna 
was notthere. Fearing I knew not what, 
I ran into her cottage, close by, to seek 
her. She was not in the kitchen, but in 
the bed-room, and her hour had come; for 
Anna, too, was expecting a child, her 
first. I called the nurse in quickly, and in 
a few minutes more another child was 
born, this time a healthy living one. 

Alas! here was only a differing sorrow. 
Here was a wee babe in this cold world 
with no one to claim or to comfort it. Its 
father had just crossed the dark river; its 
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mother was quickly following. Yes, An-| pe winter session opens October ist, 1891. Three dealers falsely claim, but the oldfashioned hand 
| na, patient, disappointed Anna, was fast | years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, are cold-rolled, pressed, process. Afterward they 


going, going to leave her dear baby. She | 
took the little thing in her arms for a mo- 
ment, kissed it with dying lips, then gave | 
it back to me, saying between broken 
| breaths, ‘‘Give it to poor Mary; itll com- 
fort her.” A heavenly smile passed over 
her face, and brave, gentle Anna was 
away from alltrouble. Now I thanked 
heaven that the nurse and I were alone 
with the living and the dead. I took An- 
na’s living child, ran with it into Mary’s 
cottage, and placed it in Mary’s arms, she 
still unconscious. Then I ran back with 
the dead baby, and laid it on Anna’s dead 
bosom. ‘The nurse, a wise, great-hearted 
woman, put her too big hands on my 
| shoulders and kissed me on the forehead. 
} 


opportunity for the medical student. 
of the city admit the students. 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice, 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A, M, to 3 P. M. 


SATURDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1892. 
Three years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information a ply to 

EMI 4Y BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


AND SUNDAY 


**God bless you, dear lady!” she said. 

**You will never mention this?” said I. 

‘*Never,”’ said she; and she never did. 

Then she busied herself with the dead, 
and I myself with the living, until others 
came. First came a messenger charged 
with the good news that James had not 
indeed been killed by the fall of the Big 
Rock ; he had only been knocked senseless 
by a flying stone, but Nathan’ Roy lay 
crushed beneath it, and the stone could 
not be moved. 

Next the mother-in-law came flying 
back, rejoicing greatly that her son was 
alive, but fearing the worst for Mary. 
When she saw the baby she fell on her 
knees in thankful awe. 

“Glory be to God!” she devoutly said. 
| **The curse is lifted this blessed Christmas 

night, and Mary’s got a living child! 
| Glory be to God!” 
As Mary slowly came back to conscious- | 


ness, she was dull to comprehend the A Florence Grant 
truth. Her first thought was with her | ' 5 


husband, and lo! there he sat by her bed- | PR | NTI NG 


side, pale and suffering, but alive, and to | 
live. Gerald had had him brought straight | 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Society Printing Solicited, 


home for his wife’s sake. Mary feasted | 
Personal attention given to orders by mail. 


her eyes on him till satisfied that all was 
47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 


Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 





system. 


| giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHs, 


| 

| 

| 

| thorough diagnosis of the patient's d 
| Conant’s Cabinet). 
} found no one treatment, 
| Obesity. 
| tice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 
| Advice 
| town. 


cepted. Take elevator. 





well; then she remembered her hope and 
| her fear. 

‘‘Doctor,” she gasped, “‘where’s my | 
baby?” 

‘*At your side, Mary,” said my husband, 
as he lifted the bed-cover, disclosing the 
little pink spotty face, nestling close 
| against her breast. ‘‘Don’t you feel the 
| warmth of it? Don’t you see it breathing? 
| Thank God, Mary! Thank God, James! 
| 








ac ECL. 

SECURITY — 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 
Equitable Building, Boston. 


——oO 


The curse is lifted, and you have a living 
child.” 
| At this moment, according to a hastily 


| concerted plan between us two conspira- Tho STROWeNSS BEET eG 
tors, the nurse came in from Anna’s cot- . EST, UARD- 
| pea Arann prgedpronrvate | ED and BEST LIGHTED in 
tage. Mary was the first to understand New England. 
| the significance of Anna’s absence. ‘Oh, | — 
| Mrs. Strong,” she cried, ‘Show is Anna?” VENTILATION PERFECT. 
‘*Anna is gone with her husband, dear, Safes $10.00 and upward per annum. 
Vaults open from 9 A. M. until 4 P. M. 


| 
| replied the nurse. 
| - EDWARD R. ANDREWS, 











**And the baby?” 
**Gone, too.” President. 
A great awe fell upon the deceived fami- 
To their simple minds, the curse had 
had at last been averted from them, to fall 
with final crushing force on the Roy house- 
hold. 

The curse was lifted, but by what means 
none but Mrs. Strong and myself ever | 


} 
knew. 


F. G. STOREY, Supt. 
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Dress Reform 


—AND— 


DRESS-MAKING. 


The Wimodaughsis lately gave a book | Divided Skirts, Jersey Fitting Merino Underwear, 
* Sao » 29 : | and all dress Reform Garments to measure, 
reception at its new home, 1328 I St., | ~ Ladies residing at a distance may send for Measur- 
Washington, D. C. Each guest brought 


ing Rules, samples of materials and prices. 
Orders filled promptly, and alterations cheerfully 
a book, and the result was a substantial 
addition to the library. 


EQUAL RIGHTS LETTER SLIPS. 


Art Embroidery and Stamping. 
ill 
Special Designs for Dresses, Church Work, etc. 
Small tracts of convenient size for slipping in- 
toa letter. Each slip bears brief quotations in 








RACHEL A. ROBINSON. 


5 Hamilton Place. 


OPIUM ses Stee Hebit Cured in 30 
t a e o pay cur . 
DR.J. STEPHENS Lebanon. Ono. 





Florence Nightingale, Abraham Lincoln, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Bishop Haven, Bishop Simpson, 
Herbert Spencer, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 15 
cents per hundred. 





Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
The Hospitals 
For further informa- 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
Room 44 has been conveniently arranged for 


simple or medicated, as the case may veges, after a 

sease (using 
During 20 years’ practice she has 
when judiciously given, 
| equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or 
The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- 


iven and remedies sent to patients out of 
Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays ex- 


are polished and ham- 
mer-pointed, completing 
a firm, stiff nail, with all 
the fibres of iron com- 
pact. Seven Tons of 
Nails are made every 
day, and sent to all parts 
of the world. 


cut or sheared. When 
iron is treated in this 
manner the fibres are 
separated, and, being 
driven into the hard hoof, 
is likely to split, sliver 
or break. 





_ This Charming Picture FREE. 
Colored Lithograph, size 21 x 13 inches. rice $2.00, or SENT FREE for the names of 
‘Blacksmiths in your town, with the names of Horseshoe Nails they use. Inclose ro cts. 
in stamps for postage and packing. Address the PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 


THESE ARE THE NAILS THAT LAME AND KILL YOUR HORSES. 


AAAI} 


Taken from Horsés’ Hoofs in San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, 1.; Providence, R. I. 














FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being high tn the back and low front. No. 3 is to 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the “Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside petticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated Ly 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most ful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed. 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it fs 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to | 

Tus, Sam, 6, 20%6. girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 

Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 

For singers, actres.es, teachers, or pupils of elocution or — exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 
for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 
mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 

aa Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 











KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
recomes displaced or “‘caked” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, ard where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
KniTTEp gagnst.4! ees 10. the teraltere wien the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are a'ways soft 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
app’ ted. 


. 
» 08 
KUT Fikcee. iit iby ittistone wheie Bleck br pieses sways ia order, and no part ean become dis 


lece ; » aD 
placed or bunchy. wr e 
al IAGE CUSHI . 
KNITTED, FILLER CHURCH AND, EILLIRG.ZOR CARR ons 


KNITTED FILLES WATERPROOF, MATTRESEES, AND, BOAT CUSHIONS: 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


n an emergency. e mattresses 
I AD CAR SEATS. 
RMT TER FILLINe LOR WORSE AUR STRATE RO ae 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
| KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For eemane thes —— ‘ a 
. ese, an of our goods, have 
| KNITTED Fits ing Sor pd Bat 0 have used them. 

In all sizes. Th atest lu ia hot hts on a woven 
setae #1, J MATTRESS RARE. .o of the year as companion to a anaes being placed on 
| top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
| Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 








CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON JUNCTION, MASS. 











gree petri yen ye England, ladies BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 
and gentlemen of good social position. A | 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art | The Elsworth, 
students especially adapted for this work. | 56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dway 
STREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont tand ient board at reasonable prices. 


Pi 
t retail st aces 
Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. irs. E. NORTON, =e ad 








rer 


Location central to la 
amusement. Address 
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THE LILLIPUTIAN THEORY OF WOMAN. 

It is impossible to imagine any task in 
the way of writing so safe and sure as that 
of the woman who sets out to prove to | 
her own satisfaction that her fellow-wom- 
en are, as Carlyle said of his fellow-men, | 
“mostly fools.” Everything is in her 
favor; for either she must argue well or 
ill. In the former case she will prove her 
proposition; in the latter case she will | 
illustrate it. If she is a triumphant and 
convincing advocate, it is well; if she is 
inconclusive, evasive, ignorant, so much 
the better. Either she is the logical dem- 
onstrator of woman’s folly, or she is the 
terrible example; in either case, she can 
write Q. E. D. at the end of her proposi- | 
tion. No one else—unless it be an en- 
feebled American denouncing his country 
in a fashionable club-house—has the same 
advantage. The typical Algernon or 
Chollie can indeed say, “If you doubt 
that this nation is reduced to a very low 
pass, look at me!” and can bring down 
the house by that simple argument. 
Chollie, too, will be glad to hear that, 
even if his own brains are limited, those 
of the mother that bore him and the sister 
who vainly tried to coach him through 
college are more restricted still. So the 
body of ladies who argue against the 
brains of their own sex are sure not merely 
of their argument, but of their audience ; 
and every dull youth who feels flattered 
and every bright girl who feels a little 
ashamed of her own brightness can be 
relied upon for applause. 

The acknowledged queen and head of 
these disputants—she who has for twenty 
years held a contract, so to speak, for re- 
ducing her own sex to Lilliputian dimen- 
sions—is Mrs. Lynn Linton, of London. 
She alone has brought to the effort a great 
deal of wit, ingenuity, and the skill of a 
practised writer. Compared to her, the 
other experimenters on the same theme 
are crude and inexperienced. But even 
Mrs. Linton cannot hide the fact that it 
is really, if you stop to consider it, a 
great step forward in the progress of 
woman to have the contest rage round 
the question whether she has an adequate 
supply of brains. It is but a few cen- 
turies since the point of question was 
not so much whether she possessed ade- 
quate brains, but whether she was to be 
regarded as a human being at all. When 
at Wittenberg (A. D. 1671) a solemn aca- 
demical debate was held between Francis- 
cus Henricus Hoeltich, Jur. Doctor, who 
maintained the thesis, ‘‘Foemina non est 
homo” (A woman is not a human being) 
and Johannes Casparus, who maintained 
the other side, no doubt the Mrs. Lynn 
Lintons of that day, if they had been 
allowed to be present, would have clapped 
their hands in favor of the ertidite Dr. 
Hoeltich. Or if they had been present 
when the discussion took place in print 
(A. D. 1595) at Halle between ‘*Anony- 
mus,” who urged the same doctrine, 
‘*Mulieres homines non esse,” they would 
doubtless have sided with him, and by no 
means with his opponent, Simon Gediccus, 
8. T. D., who wrote a ‘“‘Defensus Sexus 
Muliebris,” and thus took his share man- 
fully in what was announced as a very 
pleasant debate ( Disputatio perjucunda). 

However painful it may be, we must 
admit that these ancient advocates of 
woman have accomplished something, and 
that the debate has now come down to 
the oft-discussed question whether woman 
has, on the whole, given as much evidence 
of genius as could reasonably be expected. 
Here the argument must be from history 
alone; and here again sophistry is always 
easy, because, whatever your thesis, it is 
easy enough to exclude all the inconven- 
ient facts. For instance, you can set 
aside the question whether Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese” are to 
be immortal, inasmuch as none of us have 
lived long enough to test their immor- 
tality. Then, if you wish to leave out of | 
sight an extraordinary instance of femi- 
nine genius that is truly immortal, you 
have only to omit the name of Sappho. 
The one poem in all literature that has 
probably been oftenest translated is Sap- 
pho’s **Ode to Aphrodite’; and as three 
different editions of her poems, with both 
the Greek and English text, have been | 
published in England and America within 
six years—an honor accorded to no other 
Greek poet—we may fairly conclude that 
her fame is not waning. Shakespeare 
lived little more than two centuries ago; 
Sappho lived twenty-five centuries ago. 
Which fame has time tested more thor- 
oughly? Which has travelled farthest on 
the road to immortality? Symons says 
of her, **Of all the poets of the world, of 
all the illustrious artists of all literatures, 
Sappho is the one whose every word has 
a peculiar and unmistakable perfume, ¢ 
seal of absolute perfection and illimitable 
grace.” Swinburne, himself the highest 
living master of verbal music, says of her, 
“Her remaining verses are the supreme 
success, the final achievement of the 
poetic art.” And yet we are called upon 
to read little disquisitions by youths and | 











| school, 


| inson Crusoe, a Don Quixote.’ 


| woman! 
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maidens on the genius or want of genius | 


of women; discourses in which this won- 
der of antique genius is not even men- 
tioned by name, or mentioned only to be 
classed with the ‘‘Sweet Singer of Michi- 
gan.” 

Again, the prominence of Jane Austen, 
as the real leader of the modern realistic 
is so unmistakable as to have 
pierced even the attention of Paris, always 
so deaf to English names. Cite her as a 
woman of genius, and the answer always 
is, ‘‘But the test of genius is to create a 
character of universal acceptance—a Rob- 
’ Very well. 
How many such world-wide characters 
has the last half-century created? Pre- 
cisely one, and that one the creation of a 
The one book that has been 
circulated by millions ; the one book whose 
translations the British Museum has espec- 
ially collected because they exceed in num- 
ber and variety the versions of any other 
book save the Bible only ; the book whose 
hero impressed profoundly by his per- 
sonal qualities not merely the pious and 
the sentimental, but George Sand and 
Henry Heine—this book is ‘*Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” Yet you will generally find it as 
conveniently ignored as Sappho is ignored 
by those who write to advocate what 
may be called the Lilliputian theory of 
woman. 

The truth has been told so often that it 
hardly needs repetition. Woman has been 
developed intellectually, as all acknowl- 
edge, later than man. ‘The reason is 
simple: During the period of physical 
despotism, this influence carried with it 
mental despotism as well, and the more 
finely organized sex inevitably yielded to 
the coarser. Over the greater part of the 
globe to the present day women 
read and write. It was only in the time 
of George IV. that there was abandoned, 
even in England, the old law of ‘*Benefit 
of Clergy,” which exempted from civil 
punishment those who could read or 
write —the assumption being that 
woman could read or write, and therefore 
that no woman should have the benefit of 
clergy. 
country, we know by the letters of Abigail 
Adams that the education of women in 
the most favored families went little be- 
yond reading and writing. All this is 


no 


now swept away; but the tradition that | 


lay behind it, ‘he Shadow of the Harem* 
as it has been called, is not swept away— 
the tradition that it is the duty of woman 
to efface herself. Mlle. de Scudéry wrote 
half the novels that bore her brother's 


name, and he used to lock her up in her | 


room to keep her at it; yet he drew his 
sword on 
claim to have written them all. 
doubts that Fanny 


Nobody 
now 


under her brother’s name, but she was 
suppressed by the whole family the mo- 
ment she proposed to publish any music 
as her own. Lord Houghton learned in 
Germany that a great part of Neander’s 
“Church History” was written by his sis- 
ter, but the cyclopzdias do not include 
her name. On the whole, it is better to 
wait a few centuries before denying lyric 
genius to the successors of Sappho and 
music to the sisters of Fanny Mendelssohn. 
—T. W. H. in Harper's Bazar. 

+o 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


MALDEN.—Miss Annie Ryder gave an 
interesting lecture on ‘‘Norway and Its 
People,” before the League, at Mrs. J. 3S. 
Hill’s residence. Mrs. C. P. Lacoste moved 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer, and to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill for their kindness in open- 
ing their house on the occasion. It was 
carried. 

City Port.— The League met on 
Wednesday evening of last week at the 
residence of Mrs. A. J. Adams. <A report 
from the treasurer of the League's table in 
the recent Fair showed a most gratifying 
result from the efforts of the members. 
Miss N. J. Bullard read several interesting 


| items pertaining to suffrage work else- 


where. Owing to the unavoidable absence 
of the speaker who was expected, an im- 


| promptu musical and literary entertain- 
| ment was carried out. 
| tions by Miss Lilla Kelley, a gifted young 
| graduate from the Emerson College of 
| Oratory, and vocal trios and duets by 


There were recita- 


Mrs. Williams, Miss Tower and Miss 
Moulton. B. 


NEw Beprorp.—tThe annual meeting of 
the League was held in the Women’s Par- 
lors, 190 Purchase Street. Mrs. Mary 
Gifford presided. The following oflicers 
were re-elected : 

President—Elizabeth W. Stanton. 


Vice-Presidents—Sarah T. Crapo, Dr. Helen | 


W. Webster, Isaac H. Coe, William J. Potter, 
Betsey B. Winslow, Rebecca S. Howland, Capt. 


| Franklyn Howland, Edmund Rodman, Oliver | 


P. Brightman, Lydia T. Allen. 
Secretary—Angeline Ricketson. 
Treasurer—Elizabeth A. Durfee. 

Executive Committee — President, secretary, 


and treasurer, ex-officio, Angenette E. Smith, | 
G. Sherman and 


Mary P. Brown, Phebe A. 
Sarah A. Leach. 

The treasurer made the following re- 
port: 


Receipts for the year, 

Expenses for the year, 

Cash on hand and deposited with New 
Bedford Five Cents Saving Bank, 


The secretary reported as follows: 


50.70 
75.26 


cannot | 


A hundred years ago, in our own | 


a friend who had doubted his | 


Mendelssohn | 
wrote many of the ‘‘Songs without Words” | 


$45.87 | 





The meetings of our executive com- 
| mittee have been held as usual, except 
| that one meeting failed of a quorum. 
| Five public meetings were held during the 
| year. A convention under the auspices 
of the State Association was held in the 
| North Christian Church, Oct. 6, which 
was addressed by Mary A. Livermore, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Adelaide A. Claflin 
and Anna C. Fall. Our work has not 
| been carried forward as we wished on 
account of sickness in our families. At 
| present contributions are being made to 


the Suffrage Fair soon to be held in | 


Boston. 

Last winter we sent a petition to the 
Legislature asking that women who now 
vote for school committee may also vote 
in town and city elections. 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
Column, with the forty different kinds of 
tracts published by the State Association, 
furnish us a varied amount of valuable 
literature, which, with the **Equal Rights 
Letter Slips.” we find useful for distribu- 

| tion. Our League has had a year’s sub- 
scription of the Woman's Column sent 
to twenty clergymen of our city. Early 
in the year we united with the W. C. T. 
U. and the Y. W. C. T. U. in the endeavor 
to open the Women’s Parlors for the 
benetit of girls and women, but it was 
decided that the work could be better 
carried on by a distinet new society, 
which has resulted in the organization of 
| the Woman’s Exchange. We bid this 
society God-speed, and bespeak for it, as 
| it deserves, the hearty coéperation which 
| our citizens know so well how to offer to 
| worthy objects. Among items of interest 
| to us, we notice that the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, held at Bloomfield, Canada, 
decided to memorialize the l’arliament of 
Canada for the enfranchisement of wom- 
jen. We are also encouraged when we 
consider the improvement in woman's 
social, industrial, educational, legal, pro- 
fessional and political opportunities. She 
| now has the ballot on the school question 
in twenty-three States out of forty-four, 
| municipal suffrage in Kansas, and full 
suffrage in Wyoming: so that some of the 
U.S. senators and representatives are now 
| elected partly by the votes of women. 

According to the census tables, though 

| the population of Wyoming has largely 

| increased, its crime has decreased, and in 
1890 it had no women criminals. This is 
also the only State in the Union where 

| men and women teachers are paid equal 

| wages for the same work. In the words 

| of Bishop Berkeley : 

| ‘*Westward the course of empire takes its 


| Way. 

We trust that Massachusetts 
waiting to verify the last line 
stanza: 


is not 
of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘*Time’s noblest offspring is the last.’’ 


As was said by one of the speakers at 
the late Woman’s Congress, ‘‘Not the 
Bartholdi statue in New York harbor, but 
Wyoming, in the centre of the continent, 
the first true republic, is ‘Liberty enlight- 

| ening the world.’” 

We record the death of Alice Talbot 
Durfee, an honored vice-president of our 
society. In her earlier years, in the old 
anti-slavery days, she espoused the cause 
of the oppressed, and to the close of a 
long and useful life manifested an earnest 
desire to aid in the reforms of the day, 
and in other benevolent objects, leaving 
| an example worthy of emulation. 

ANGELINE RICKETSON, Sec’y. 


| 


CATARRH CAN’T BE CURED 


with LocaL Applications, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or 
constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you have to take internal remedies. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts ditectly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is no quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in this 
| country for years, and is a regular prescription. 
| It is composed of the best tonics known, com- 
| bined with the best blood-purifiers, acting directly 
| on the mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing catarrh. Send for 
| testimonials free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
a 
Furs.—The house of Joseph A. Jackson, 
dealer in Furs, 412 Washington Street, is among 
the representative establishments of Boston. 
The house only handles the most stylish and 
seasonable articles. In ladies Seal Garments, 
Seal Sacques, Wraps and Capes there cannot be 
found anywhere a finer or more varied assort- 
ment from which to select for the Holiday and 
Winter season. Our lady readers are cordially 
invited by the house to examine their goods and 
prices. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Middle-aged Woman of experience and abil- 
ity desires a position as superintending house- 
yy a companion or attendant upon an invalid. 
Address M. E. 8. 28 School St., Room 68, Boston. 


Wanted.—A few feeble-minded young ladies or 
irls to cure for at her home, by a quiet, unmarried 
ady. Address “A. H.’? WOMAN’S JOURNAL office, 

Boston, Mass. 


Exhibition and Sale of Oils and Water Colors, 
Monday and Tuesday, from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M., by 
Miss AGNES LEAVITT, at 159A Tremont Street, 
Room 16. Take elevator. 


| Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 

tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, specialist. Consultation 
from 3to5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 





Send for Circulars about new Magazine, “Regis- 
ter of Current History.”” NATN’L SUBSCRIPTION 
BUREAU, 4 Park Street, Boston. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
| day afternoons. 








Woman’s | 





_ EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be wo 
either with ur without the bones, which, owing to the construction 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Mi 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust und 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a periect b 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waist 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physic 
poepertiene and requirements of the growing little ones has been giv 

a — the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages cag 
be perfectly fitted trom stock. 
PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.............. 
pos 1, - = “ “Bone Front only ......+. ++. 
603, “ Laced Back, Boned Fron. and Back...... 
site Misses’ Whole Back, withont BUDS ..05 ceeseeeees 


62 1; Children’s, without Bones... ecece 
631, Infants’, ba * 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist ov 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
R44 Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age 
c ° 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garm 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfacte 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned ia good order. Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
4a One good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address, 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass 


sratevs DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washir 
Machine ever invented for the hou 

hold, and the only one in dauy use 

hundreds of homes. The only one th 
is guaranteed to do its work perfect 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN 


No home complete to-day without th 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, test 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Go 
offer, sent free on application. If 
agent in your locality, send for spe 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHIN 
MACHINE C0,, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTEL 


BIBLES! BIBLES! BIBLES! 


Purchase them at H. L. HASTINGS’ BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE, where you can see 
the largest assortment of Bibles in New England, if notin the country. Elegant Gift Bibles, 
Teachers’ Bibles, Family and Pulpit Bibles of all kinds. Bibles and Testaments from 25 
cents to $25.00, and weighing from one ounce to twenty pounds. Any Bible you want at a 
reduced price. Also General and Evangelical Literature, Fine Books for the Holidays, 
Fancy Booklets with Illuminated Scripture Texts, etc.,in variety. The Anti-Infidel Library. 
Office of ‘THE CHRISTIAN.” ‘The best paper that comes to me.”"—C, H. Spurgeon, Only 
$1.00a year. Ask for a sample copy, Catalogue mailed free on application, 


H. L. HASTINGS, 47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


PATENTED. 








~ TUTTLE’S ELIXIR! © 


THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


$100 reward, if not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knott 
cords, curbs, splint, shoe-Doils when first started, and callous of al! kind 
Never fails to relieve spayins, ringbone, cockle joints. TUTTLE’s FA 
ILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrhea. Sample be 
tle free to any address with three two-cent stawps. Send for circular, 
BRISTOL, CONN., Feb. 19, 1891 
Dr. 8. A, TUTTLE, EsqQ., Dear Sir:—I have used your Eilxir in A b 
fora year, The first thing I used it for was a curb, and it took it off cle 
as a whistle, aud did not take off the hair, I have been using it on my ho 
on the hip for a sprain, and it has to all appearence cured him. eb 
oeen lame for some time, as you know, and when you came and saw h 
you said it was in the muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as direc 
and the trouble has gone, I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he do 
not show any lameness, It !s the most wonderful Jiniment I ever sa 
You can refer any party to me and I will answer any inquirers that com 
It was in our local poner about the horse being cured, and a great m 
have been to me to know where they can get it. I tell at my barn they w 
> always find itaslong as lam around. Oneof my neighbors bought a cd 
that had four ringbones. The owner had tried blistering and everythi 
he could think ef, and sold to this man, He has taken the whole four rin 
bones off with Elixir. Yourstruly, H. SESSIONS, JR., Lock Box 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., BOSTON. 











John L. Whiting & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


ALL KINDS OF 


BRUSHES, 


HIGH STREET, 


CORNER OF PURCHASE. 


\\ 


CEFOs¢ \y al) 


UMBRELLAS 
AND 


PARASOLAG. 


WE are prepared to offer for the Holiday Se 
the largest and most compiete assortmen 
Umbrellas and Oanes in Boston. Every 
is made from best material and in the latest 
Our goods are the best and prices the lowest. 
BRELLAS for Lades, Men and Children. Prices 


75 cents to $25.00. If you cannot visit our 
r 28 in 
mothers having sons one 
ery rem ble; would like everyone to read it."—D 
j Mood y. “One of the most valuable eneays in modern ti 
~ Lord Shaftesbury. “Grand book."—Joseph € 
i | j Third million! Cloth, illustrated, 60 Oe 


BOSTON, MASS. 


- GLOVES | 
For New Year's. 


BOSTON. 





THE FINEST ASSORTMENT IN 


Every Pair Fitted and Warranted. 


send for Circuiar. 
OUR TWO SPECIALTIES: 
Umbrella, 26 or 28 in. 
$ 50 from Fine WINDSOR 
. Frame, 
rella, 26 o + 
and Heavy, All Silk. A 
s tiful Umbrella, either for 
dies or Men. “ 
C. E. FOSS, 9 Temple Pl., Bos 
Umbrellas Covered and Repaired. 
Your «ing» 

Put into his hand tht GRAITD BOOF 
“A Square Talk to Young Men, 
the Inspiration of the Bite” -Hastisos. Tt, 
Save the Boy! ets kaving’ de 
ters skepti s I once was."—Frances E. Ja 

f on cones 
H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornnill, Boston, 
CH. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin 8 








44 Temple Place. 





